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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


CTUAL war in Egypt is not entirely over. It was announced 
on Wednesday that Damietta had surrendered, but on 
Thursday it was known that the 6,000 negro troops there concen- 
trated had refused the terms offered them, and intended to make 
astand. Whether their General, Abdellal Pasha, was leading 
them, or was a prisoner, was uncertain; but on Thursday, General 
Wood received orders to attack Damietta with his brigade, aided 
by the fire from the Fleet. The resistance ought not to be very 
formidable, but the negroes are stubborn soldiers, far superior 
physically to the Egyptians, and probably not desirous of going 
back to the Soudan. They were among the best defenders of 
Alexandria, and might, there is no doubt, with good officers and 
wise treatment, be made into most formidable troops. It would 
be quite in accord with the usual run of affairs, if one place 
in Egypt were well defended, just to show what might have 
occurred, 




















The Khedive, acting, of course, under British instructions, has 
issued a laconic decree declaring that, “in view of the military 
rebellion,” the “ Egyptian Army is dissolved.” Nothing is said 
of the conscription, nor is any hint given as to the position of 
officers who did not mutiny ; but the order appears to cover all 
classes, and all but noted ringleaders are allowed to go to their 
homes. The decree covers a very large number of men, Arabi 
having collected at least 60,000 soldiers, of whom more than 
40,000 have visibly submitted, the remainder having silently dis- 
appeared. There were 10,000 in Cairo, 20,000 in Tel-el-Kebir, 
15,000 in Kafr Dowar, 6,000 in Damietta, and considerable 
bodies in Zagazig, Rosetta, Damanhour, and smaller places. 
Of these men, the Fellaheen, who form the majority, will wel- 
come the decree with pleasure, the negroes resist, and the pro- 
fessional soldiers and officers will be discontented, and form the 
most disaffected class. The dissolution of the Army was inevit- 
able, but the formation of a new one will not, in the present 
state of feeling, be an easy task. No beginning has been made 
yet. 


The accounts from Constantinople show that up to the last 
moment the Sultan was most unwilling to proclaim Arabia 
rebel, or to sign the Convention fixing the conditions under 
which the Turkish troops might land. The occupation of Cairo, 
of course, gave Lord Dufferin the opportunity of signifying, 
in a friendly message, that the Convention was no longer 
needed, and Turkish troops are, therefore, not to be despatched. 
The rapid victory was not expected at Constantinople, and the 
Palace appears for the moment stunned, and unable even to 
intrigue. It is stated that the Porte will await British 
proposals before taking any action whatever, or even ex- 
pressing its views; and that, no doubt, is its wisest course. 
W € may rely upon it, however, that the Sultan is preparing to 
resist any proposition whatever which increases European 
influence in Egypt; and this the more earnestly, because the 
hotter Turks already accuse him of having deserted Arabi, and 





displayed gross incapacity. The Sultan is shrewd, but is 
hampered by inveterate distrust of everybody, and by the usual 
difficulty of his class, ignorance of facts. He probably believed 
that the campaign must be long, because the defence of Plevna 
was protracted, and that delay was, therefore, safe. 


The accounts of popular feeling in Egypt vary greatly. The 
peasantry have returned to their labours, and are quiescent; but 
the soldiery are not satisfied, and the populace of the cities are 
decidedly hostile. So strong is the feeling in Cairo, and so 
numerous are the attacks on individual soldiers, that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley has been compelled to issue a proclamation threaten- 
ing, if order is not maintained, that he will open fire from the 
citadel upon the native quarters. The Khedive evidently hesi- 


tates to enter the capital. In Alexandria, houses are still”: 


plundered, and the Khedive drives out attended by a 
guard of Indian cavalry. In Damanhour, the Khedive’s Pre- 
fect has been beaten and driven out, and even in smaller 
places cries of ‘‘ Down with the Nazarenes !” are still raised. The 
prevalence of unfavourable rumours, too, such as that the Rus- 
sians intend to help the Sultan to expel the English, point to 
deep latent hostility. On the other hand, the Ulema in Cairo 
have accepted the situation and promised aid to maintain order 
and the news of the fall of Egypt has quelled Arab insurgents 
as far west as Oran. A tribe there, with all plans prepared 
for insurrection, immediately made peace with the French. The 
cause of much of the remaining effervescence in Egypt is the 
extinction of the native army. ‘There are a good many villains 
in every Asiatic city who seize any pretext for disorder, more 
especially any religious cry. 


Sir Garnet Wolseley has given the Khedive a guard of 
Bengal cavalry. He is right, and will be right if he takes very 
rigorous, or even excessive, precautions for Tewfik’s safety 
Egypt is not fanatical, but there are a good many fanatics in 
Egypt, and they must hate the Khedive very hard. Moreover, 
it is the weak point of our position and of the whole situation 
that Tewfik's life is a great deal too important. His death would 
make a frightful confusion, and might compel us to appoint an 
English Regent for his son. Our “ moderate” plans would not 
be worth much, if a Mussulman Prince of the regular type 
mounted the throne; and in Constantinople, while they are 
shrewd enough to see that, they are not over-burdened with 
scruples. The British Government will be wise for six months 
to watch over Tewfik as European Sovereigns are now watched 
over, and to secure native Indian aid in doing it. The Indians 
can be trusted, and they are capable of sleepless precautions 
such as no European would keep up for a week together. 


The feeling of Europe cn the occupation of Cairo is much 
divided. The Germans and Austrians apparently intend to 
support British proposals, if they involve no annexation, The 
Russians, French, Italians, and Spaniards are all bitter, loudly 
demand that England shall submit to Europe, and insist that 
we promised to restore the status quo. 'These, however, are the 
opinions of journalists, among whom, especially in Italy, the 
ex-Khedive Ismail may have some influence, and the states- 
men, M. Gambetta excepted, have not yet spoken. His journal 
pleads, with almost pathetic reiteration, that Britam will 
be most unwise to irritate France in Egypt, and should, 
therefore, restore the Joint Control. It may, however, 
be stated, that, speaking broadly, Central Europe is content, 
Russia suspicious, France sore with jealousy, and the Mediter- 
ranean States enraged. Italy and Spain alike appear to dread 
some result which is not defined, but which may possibly be 
French ascendancy on the south coast of the Mediterranean. 
There can be no doubt that Sir Garnet Wolseley, in taking 
Tel-el-Kebir, took Tunis and western Algeria, if not Morocco, 
for the French. 


The Government have announced that they have prohibited 
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the Khedive from carrying out any capital sentence on any of 
the Egyptian leaders, without their consent. We do not object 
to the assumption of authority, as while we occupy Egypt it is 
necessary that, under whatever decorous forms, the British 
should be true rulers, but we do not understand the limit im- 
posed on the Khedive. He may execute a sentence of imprison- 
ment for life, but not one inflicting death. This is to say, we 
trust him to give a cruel sentence, but not a comparatively 
light one. It is generally understood from the notification 
that the mutineer ringleaders are to escape, but we trust this 
does not include a pardon for them, or a secondary sentence, if 
they ordered as some of them certainly did, the massacre in 
Alexandria. ‘ Why should we be so considerate for murderers— 
considerate in appearance, at least, for dangerous prisoners con- 
fined in Egypt soon die—because they have murdered whole- 
sale? Or how do we justify our own executions for mutiny, 
when we tell the Khedive that he must only imprison ? 


The Archbishop of York has not been very successful in his 
Thanksgiving Prayer for the Egyptian victory. He words it 
thus :—‘ We glorify Thee for the late victory granted to our 
Army, whereby, as in a moment, peace has been restored to 
Egypt, the highway between England and our Indian Empire 
has been made safe, and the pursuits of peace have already been 
resumed by the Egyptian people. ‘Teach us to see that Thy 
hand hath done it, that Thou wast in the midst of our camp, to 
deliver us, and to give up our enemies before us. Bring us all 
to love and fear Thee, and to put our trust under the shadow of 
Thy wings.” The prayer is addressed to Almighty God, not to 
man, and there is something positively ludicrous, as well as sor- 
did, in instructing God as to what our British “ interests ” are. If 
Dr. Thomson had a son who was sick and recovered, would he 
word his thanksgiving thus P—“ I thank Thee, O Lord, that my 
aon has been restored to me, whereby my soul is rejoiced, and I 
have been saved his funeral expenses.” 


The Tories cannot contain their wrath at being compelled to 
acknowledge that Liberals will, on due cause shown, protect 
civilisation and the great interests of the country by war. Very 
few of them, however, we hope, would consent to reconcile ap- 
proval of Mr. Gladstone’s policy with hatred of Mr. Gladstone, 
as Lord Bury did at Christchurch, on Monday. This Peer—he 
was called up as Lord Ashford—after taking all the credit of the 
preparations for Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, in which he was 
Under-Secretary for War, “thought they would not be very far 
from the truth, if they said that a very old dodge of the Govern- 
ment had been performed. They had felt they were losing power 
at home, and looked about for some foreign question by which 
they could rally their supporters; and he thought it would be 
found that the war was precipitated in order to re-establish Mr. 
Gladstone’s reputation, which had been failing in consequence 
of his Irish policy.” In other words, Mr. Gladstone is an 
atrocious hypocrite, who objected to war, but would wage it 
causelessly to keep himself in power. Why not accuse him at 
once of taking a bribe from the Bondholders? It would be 
just as credible a charge, far more effective, and involve a 
little responsibility. 

The Church has lost one of its most considerable personages. 
Dr. Pusey died on Saturday, the 16th inst., in his eighty-third 
year. Of the eminent men who led the Oxford Movement of 
1832-45, he was almost the only one who remained true to its 
original idea,—that the Church of England was, in origin, in 
doctrine, and in organisation, a true branch of the Universal 
Church, and refused absolutely to secede. In that conviction 
he passed an unusually long life, becoming gradually the 
trusted chief and referee of his party, and through his 
firmness of character and grace of life living down much 
of the hostility of his opponents. He never cared much 
about Ritualism, being essentially an aristocrat, with the 
indifference of his caste to small details, and something, 
perhaps, of the English disrespect for symbolism; but he 
maintained to the last his High-sacramental views, and his 
belief that a function essential to man had been entrusted to an 
Order. Whatever may be thought of his theology or of his 
logic, few will deny him the credit of a consistent, and, in its 
way, great life, passed in propagating ideas which he believed 
to be true, in the face of opponents who became, from time to 
time, also persecutors. His name and his guidance are no longer 
necessary to the school he founded, but it will be seen, we think, 


that with him a certain amount of bone and 
withdrawn from it. His very defect, his inabilit 
. '? t . 
to the right hand or the left outside the ted haat pry 
thought, by a divine ploughshare, was to him a atreneth v GS he 
gth. 
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The mania for assassination now threaten 

Austria. He has been visiting Trieste, se crt en: 
to his House for exactly 500 years, to open an Exhibition = 
party among the citizens, however, wish for annexation to Ital 
and a party among Italians sympathise with their desire; a 
the police discovered that some twenty young men in Udin 
chiefly deserters from the Army, had resolved to assassinate th ; 
Emperor. The lot fell to one of their number, a native of Trieste, 
named Agostino Rossi, but called Overdank, from his mother che 
prepared two Orsini bombs, to throw at the Imperial cavaleade asit 
traversed 'I'rieste. Overdank was arrested on the frontier, fired at 
the police, and, it is said, avows his intention to have thrown his 
bombs, as “ Italy’s welcome to the Hapsburg.” A worse crime 
could hardly be conceived, as the restoration of Trieste to Italy is 
practically impossible, while either Austria or Germany exists, 
Five hundred years of possession is surely a fair title, and there 
is no proof whatever that a majority of the people of Trieste 
are opposed to the existing dynasty. On the contrary, the 
Emperor’s welcome, especially after the news had spread, was 
most enthusiastic. 


The Social Science Association opened its twenty-fifth annual 
session on Wednesday at Nottingham, and the speech of its 
president, Mr. Hastings, was not unnaturally tinged with 
optimism. He pointed to the Settled Estates Act, and the 
Married Women’s Property Act, and the operation of the 
Education Act, as strong evidence of progress, dwelling also 
on the growth of political sense, as shown in the frequent 
subordination of economical science to practical political 
ends. He maintained firmly that legislation could effect much 
for society and its welfare, quoting, as an instance, the depend- 
ence alike of agriculture which feeds the people and of 
architecture which houses them upon the character of the 
legal tenure of real property. It was a good, though not origi- 
nal speech, full of matter, though full, also, of the usual social 
reformer’s defect,—an over-trust in the value of machinery. 
He told a characteristic story. In 1872, when in Boston, 
at the Office of Hducation, “I asked the secretary if he 
could tell me how many children were on that day absent from 
school. After referring to his books, he told me. In all that 
wide and populous city, with its varied occupations, its ship- 
ping, and its trade, there had been on the previous day, after 
allowing for absences from illness or other unavoidable causes, 
away from school without excuse, just two children!” What is 
the value of that perfection of mechanism, if the education is 
not good ? 


All negotiations with Spain for a Commercial Treaty have 
for the moment broken down, and the relations between 
that country and Great Britain have become a little 
strained. Lord Granville asked that, as a preliminary 
to a treaty, England should be admitted to the benefit 
of the “ most-favoured-nation ” clause, to which she considers 
herself entitled, promising in return stricter regulations to 
prevent smuggling from Gibraltar; and ultimately, when the 
treaty is framed, a reduction of the wine duties. The Spanish 
Government, however, regard this smuggling as a grievance 
which should be stopped without waiting for treaties, and wish 
to treat the “ most-favoured-nation ” clause as part of the price 
they are to pay for a commercial treaty. They are right about 
the smuggling, or would be, if they did not affect to consider 
us only in military occupation of Gibraltar; but their conduct 
about the most-favoured-nation clause is just alittle too “cute,” 
and Lord Granville, therefore, replied on August 1st that he 
considers his proposals rejected, and that “the manner of 
their rejection betokens on the part of the Spanish Govern- 
ment a want of appreciation of the friendly and cordial spirit 
in which her Majesty’s Government were desirous of approach- 
ing the subject.” Further discussion would therefore, in his 
judgment, be “inopportune.” This is not a satisfactory state 
of affairs, but if the Spaniards held the Isle of Wight and per- 
mitted smuggling, we should be irritable and grasping too. 


It is just possible—not probable, but just possible—that the 





Chinese question which has so perplexed America and Australia 
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be raised in England also. It is said that a number of 
viel ants in the City have resolved to commence the importa- 
t Chinese labourers, and representatives of the workmen 
sate Naeneree the project. The association which calls itself 
ore emocratic Federation, but which always appears to act to 
: ’ a has also held a meeting, and passed strong re- 
a as to the demoralisation and misery which would 
tae any large importation of Chinese. We are by no means 
‘clined to under-rate the danger latent in Chinese im mi- 
pai which involves the introduction into the community 
oT noel of pagans, whose best quality is an industry, 
the result of three thousand years of over-population, such 
as is possessed by no European whatever ; but we doubt, as yet, 
its reality. If England were attractive to Chinamen, why have 
they not come before ? The truth is, we believe, that while 
they can undersell Americans and Australians, they would have 
great difficulty in underselling Englishmen ; and that the rate of 
wages would not be sufficient to induce them to bear the northern 
climate, and the deadly hostility which their employment would 
provoke. This is a very closely-packed society into which to 
import a visible foreign element. ‘There may be an open chink, 
but if so, it will be found in trades like baking, in which the 
first qualifications are the capacity to do without sleep, air, or 


sufficient sunlight. 


The very stars in their courses combine to keep that unlucky 
Mr. Green in prison. It appears from a correspondence between 
Mr. Talbot, Member for Oxtord University, and the Rev. R. T. 
Davidson, that the Archbishop of Canterbury, having lost his 
Bill for the release of contumacious ecclesiastics, waited till 
August 16th—on which day, in his Grace’s judgment, the three 
years had expired from the inhibition, and Mr. Green, therefore, 
legally ceased to be Vicar of Miles Platting—and then wrote to 
the Premier, saying Mr. Green should be let out. Being no longer 
able, as Vicar, to submit, it was foolish to require his submission. 
Mr. Gladstone replied, promising to consider the matter, and then, 
—the Archbishop fell sick. Apart from the uncertainty about 
the date at which the inhibition ends, the law appears to be 
that although Mr. Green ceases to be Vicar, so far as duty and 
stipend are concerned, a process is necessary to declare the living 
vacant. Nobody, except, we suppose, the patron, can set that 
process in motion ; and he will not. Consequently, Mr. Green is 
Vicar, and not Vicar; and being guilty as Vicar and innocent 
as unbeneficed clergyman, must stay in prison till Parliament 
releases him. The whole business is a scandal on English 
ecclesiastical law, and if Mr. Green were a Wesleyan, the whole 
country would condemn the injustice. Being a rather pig- 
headed, but perfectly conscientious English clergyman, he can 
hardly obtain a hearing. 


The Liverpool Daily Post gives an account of a new gas, 
patented by a Mr. J. Dixon, which will, it believes, supersede 
coal gas. The gas, which is called “ metallic gas,” is pro- 
duced from metals or their constituents under intense heat; 
burns with six times the illuminating power of coal gas, as used 
in Liverpool; and can be sold through existing Companies at 
“one-tenth ” of the cost, or at all events, far below the cheapest 
gas now used. The light destroys nothing, has no smell, 
and is of a clear, brilliant white. If this account is correct, the 
news will be pleasant, both to the Gas Companies, which 
are thus armed with a new weapon against the electric 
light, and to the public, which wants for its streets a 
much cheaper and much brighter light. A great deal of 
mind is just now expended on the improvement of light- 
ing, but nobody gives us the thing most required,—a bright, 
cheap light, which can be carried about in the hand. 
Candles give no light, and lamps are troublesome and dirty, 
besides involving the danger of explosion. What is wanted is 
a metal pencil, which will burn twelve hours without renewal, 
and give the light of an ordinary fish-tail gas-burner. 


The shop assistants in East London hope to carry a plan of 
closing earlier on Thursday, but are told by the Times that they 
are idle, and do not sufficiently define the limits of their demand. 
The last remark may be true, but the shopmen’s grievance is 
both real and severe. There are 120,000 assistants employed in 
second-rate shops, of course on somewhat low pay; and Mr. J. 
A. Stacey, Secretary to the Early Closing Association, declares 
that their usual hours are from 7.30 a.m. to 9.30 p-m. on five 
working days, and till midnight on Saturdays, That amounts 





to fourteen hours a day as the minimum stint of labour, almost 
all of it performed standing, and sixteen hours on Saturdays 
-—a most oppressive modicum of work. If as much were 
demanded of artisans, the country would ring with their com- 
plaints ; but the army of “assistants,” “clerks,” and the like, 
are as powerless as the needlewomen who make cheap mantles 
at two shillings a dozen. Will anybody tell us why the masters, 
who are almost as much injured as their shopmen, do not com- 
bine to shut at seven, except on Saturdays? They would not, 
if they left the difficult Saturday question alone till wages were 
paid, as they ought to be, on Monday, lose a shilling a week. 





The Lord Chancellor made a striking, though quiet speech at 
Exeter on Thursday. After some warm expressions of his friend- 
ship for the Lord Chief Justice, who was entertained with him, 
he passed on to defend the peculiar office he himself held in the 
Constitution. That office, uniting, as it does, political and 
judicial attributes, is sometimes considered an anomaly; but he 
doubted if it was expedient to break every connecting link 
between the Administration and the Judges of the land, or to 
give the Ministry of Justice to any but a Judge who lives 
among and can influence Judges, or to deprive politicians of “ that 
moderating influence conducing to temperate judgment” which 
a Lord Chancellor should exercise. That is most excellent in 
sentiment, and we see no reason for altering the existing scheme, 
which, for one thing, binds the great lawyers to the Constitu- 
tional machine; but is not Lord Selborne reading history in too 
genial a spirit? Ze is a moderating influence, no doubt; but 
would he extend that praise to Lord Thurlow, Lord Ellen- 
borough, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Brougham, Lord Westbury, or 
even Lord Cairns? We should have said that the lawyer 
politicians were usually among the most bitter partisans. 
Imagine Sir Hardinge Giffard, or Sir W. Harcourt, or Sir 
H. James exercising a “moderating influence, conducing to 
temperate judgment !” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury still remains seriously ill, 
and the latest medical reports are, if anything, a little less 
favourable. 

It is difficult to interest Englishmen in Peru, but the amount 
of human suffering now endured there should not pass without 
notice. ‘he Peruvians either cannot or will not form a govern- 
ment able to conclude peace with Chili, and their leaders are 
commencing a patriotic but useless guerilla war. The Chilians, 
who cannot sufficiently occupy the territory to govern it, endeav- 
our to suppress this war by excessive severity. According to 
the Panaina Star, the Chilian Generals have issued orders that 
every town which gives shelter to the guerilleros shall be burned, 
and they certainly are levying fines by threats of fire. No quar- 
ter is given on either side, aud prisoners who have submitted 
are shot. ‘Trade has, of course, ceased; even agriculture is 
interrupted; and it is stated that the wealthy in Lima are 
pawning jewels to obtain the necessaries of life. No hope 
appears to be entertained of a cessation of the contlict, which 
will throw Peru back into utter barbarism, the wild tribes, which 
can retreat into the forest, being too strong for the few whites 
who will be left. No European Power can interfere, and the 
Americans are not prepared for a naval war with Chilians. The 
Chilians, though victorious, must be gradually exhausting them- 
selves; and war, conducted for years in such a way, is enough to 
brutalise a whole people. 


A remarkable exhibition of leathers is proceeding at the 
Agricultural Hall. Every kind of leather is here shown, from 
the tanned skins of reindeer to the commonest thick leather used 
for ploughmen’s boots. Every known method of tanning is also 
exhibited, and numerous substitutes for leather, one of which, 
invented by Mr. H. Lowenberg, is certainly wonderfully 
supple and strong. Still, however, the one thing required by 
the masses of the people—a material for boots which shall be 
durable, yet exceedingly cheap—is not exhibited. The cost of 
boots is the most severe of all the clothing expenses borne by 
the poor, and it is difficult to believe that it is unavoidable. Is 
it impossible to manufacture a substance as durable as the 
strongest leather out of which boots can be made at 2s. 6d. a 
pair, yet leave a profit to the maker ? It is a composition that 
is wanted, so that the expense of sewing may be avoided. 


Console were on Friday 992 to 99]. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GOVERNMENT POLICY IN EGYPT. 


je Government will probably not declare its policy in 
Egypt until Parliament meets. It is impossible to 
make permanent arrangements until the country is quiet, and 
the Khedive again enthroned; and although the process of 
pacification will be rapid, it is not as yet complete. Though 
tbe surrender of Damietta is doubtful, general military 
resistance has ceased, and the Army has been dis- 
banded; but the mobs are still unimpressed, and there 
is still an irritation which, if the British were with- 
drawn, would produce revolt. Time, too, is required, even 
by Ministers of State, to convert ideas into plans, and to 
consult those local authorities without whose aid the most 
skilful schemes are apt to Jack the something which, in poli- 
tics as in physics, constitutes vitality. Nevertheless, it is not 
quite impossible to perceive the general lines upon which 
the Government is moving. Two official steps of the 
first magnitude have been taken this week. The Khe- 
dive, who, we perceive, before the victory of Tel-el- 
Kebir, directed all policemen to salute all English officers 
—a most suggestive incident—has been instructed to “ dis- 
solve” his Army, that is, to dismiss all officers and release 
all privates, and has obeyed ; and the Sultan has been informed 
in most decorous and polite phrases that his Army cannot be 
admitted into Egypt. The first step implies that the British 
Government intends to reorganise Egypt in concert with the 
Khedive only. The “ dissolution” of the old Army, which has 
existed since the time of Mehemet Ali, and is based upon a 
conscription, is a step of the very strongest kind, stronger than 
any we took in the Indian Mutiny; and it must be followed 
by another as important, the constitution of a new one. We 
may call the new organisation a Gendarmerie, if we please, 
or if that word will soothe any foreign susceptibilities ; but 
it is perfectly certain that Egypt must have an armed force, 
that the force must be under military law, and that it must be 
based, in part at least, upon a conscription. The force is 
essential, because the British cannot be retained in the Delta, 
because Upper Egypt needs defence, because the taxes could 
not be levied by men whom the villagers could beat, and 
because, although the peasantry have submitted, as they have 
done since the days of the Pharaohs, there exist in Egyptian 
cities and the Egyptian desert elements of violent disorder. 
The Bedouins must be curbed, and the cities controlled. The 
class which in India is called Budmash, which supplies the 
“looters,” ‘ incendiaries,” and “assassins,” of whom we 
have recently heard so much, and which is numerous 
throughout the East, has proved unexpectedly strong in 
Egypt. Sir Garnet Wolseley has already been compelled 
to issue a proclamation in Cairo stating that if the lower 
quarters of the city will not keep order, he shall be compelled 
to shell them from the citadel; and he issued that notice 
for a most serious reason, the constant murders of indivi- 
dual English soldiers. There must be a force, and a con- 
siderable force, as the cities are many and the Bedouins 
everywhere: and to raise one by offers of pay, instead 
of conscription, would make it excessively costly, besides 
running the risk of a failure of recruits. The men being 
gathered together, their fidelity must be assured, and the dan- 
gerous element, the old Egyptian officer, either eliminated or 
controlled ; and this implies foreign officers,—that is, Anglo- 
Indians. England will trust no others, the Khedive can trust 
no others, and they alone understand, without instruction, the 
work to be accomplished. All men may be admissible, but 
the work must, in the first instance, be confided to men beyond 
suspicion. With a new Army, or Gendarmerie, or Military 
Constabulary, thus organised, and the Artillery, as in India, 
kept strictly separate, and entrusted either to Europeans, to 
Sikhs, to West-Indian Negroes, or, if that be possible, to 
Negroes of the Soudan under English officers, order will 
be fairly guaranteed, and British influence placed upon a 
basis comparatively so solid that we need not be eternally 
suspicious of intrigue or revolt. As the Khedive has full 
power to engage foreign soldiers, and does engage them, there 
will be in this arrangement nothing of international moment, 
and it will only remain to create a civil organisation. As the 
root of this, the Khedive and his Ministers will, it is evident, 
be again placed in power, and any radical decrees will issue in 
their name, and be carried out through their agents and their 
authority. 

It is at this point that the international difficulty will com- 





mence. It is simply impossible that the status it0, as it is called 
3 


can be re-established. The “ Control” worked in so 5: 
than it ought to have done, but it was essentially - th 
arrangement, fostering all international jealousies Seulan 
to the Khedive, who had too many masters, and irritating to og 
people, who saw Europeans thrust into high offices, where they 
acted as cloaks to Egyptian or Armenian subordinates who ait 
all the work, and who felt every hour that they remained at 
the mercy of the horde of German Jews who farmed the 
revenue, made advances on the crops, and skinned the peopl 
“ : Bug? : ple, 
as “ Publicani” have done since the days when the people of 
Judea considered them inevitably sinners, The whole 
scheme needs to be replaced by a simpler one, under 
which the Khedive shall have but one foreign adviser 
to whom it is necessary to listen, and that adviser shal} 
be able to secure, not only the payment of such liabilities to 
foreigners as may be acknowledged, but the decent financial 
treatment of the people. An Englishman who was at once 
Consul-General, Controller, and Mandatory of Europe could 
secure all that; but no International Commission, or Franco- 
English Control, or French-Italian-English Board, by possi- 
bility could. Some part of the difficulty could be got rid of 
by selling all domains and the railways, and so reducing the 
foreign claim to a reasonable amount, and more by temporarily 
appointing a trustworthy Minister of Finance; but there will 
still remain the protection of the Egyptian people. We stand 
pledged to them as well as to the Khedive, and Mr. Gladstone 
will not forget their claim. Some broad and simple scheme 
must be devised, and in the face of the medley of “ firmans,” 
“conventions,” ‘“ capitulations,” understandings, and decrees 
which make up the financial law of Egypt, no such scheme 
can be carried without European consent. That consent may 
be obtained by collective or separate action, through “nego- 
tiations”’ or through a Conference; but it must be obtained, 
or the plan decided on will break down within three years, 
The next Khedive will only have to support the claims of any 
single recalcitrant Power, to throw everything into confusion. 
Very strong pressure is being placed upon the Government 
to avoid any reference to Europe, and to act as conqueror ; 
but we are convinced that pressure will be disregarded. In 
the first place, the endless mess of treaties and documents as 
binding as treaties cannot be swept out of the way by 
any fiat less irresistible than that of Europe; and if 
they are not swept away, a reinvigorating Government of 
Egypt will be impossible. The Europeans could not 
even be taxed, or the country relieved of the host of 
bloodsuckers who, under various agreements, have been 
allowed to draw in salaries nearly twenty per cent. of 
the revenue disposable for civil purposes. In the second 
place, France can yield to an award of Europe without that 
irritation which, if we act alone, she is certain to feel, and 
which already threatens the entente cordiale to an extent 
greatly to be regretted. France gave up Egypt when she 
refused to fight Arabi, but she will push her “ claims ” all the 
more angrily because she has neither moral nor political locus 
standi. - Her statesmen, in view of the electors’ decision, could 
not help themselves ; but they are sore, nevertheless, and there 
is neither policy nor good-feeling in wounding men who, 
though interested, are not unfriendly, and who may one day 
be again the arbiters of Europe. In the third place, the assent 
of the Sultan is required, and is never given to any plan pro- 
posed by anybody, except under the compulsion either of Europe 
or of force. He is not likely to be soothed by all that has 
taken place. Do the Tories, who were so eager for an award 
of Europe against Russia, and now protest so passionately 
against an award of Europe in favour of Great Britain, really 
desire to bombard Constantinople, rather than meet Europe in 
Conference? In brutal English, that, and nothing else, is the 
alternative before them. And in the fourth place, this Egyptian 
incident, large as it looms in our eyes to-day, is but a scene 
in that far vaster drama, the dissolution of the Turkish Empire. 
Every decade some province will fall away from the Sultan, 
some people will rebel, some European State will advance new 
pretensions to a share in the huge spoil. Is it wise, is it com- 
monly politic, in view of the certainty of that terrible scramble, 
to defy or to ignore the European Tribunal which can alone pre- 
vent the distribution from resulting in endless wars? If England 
at this moment defies or ignores that Tribunal—as, we admit, 
she can do, for no coalition against her is even possible—that 
Tribunal will be extinct. We could not summon it for very 
shame, and no other Power will do so, not even Russia, 
which could get all she wanted by an agreement between three 
men. If, on the other hand, England, in full possession 0 
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Egypt armoured in that right of conquest which all Con- 
:] 


: smen respect, and safe from dictation in her own 
oe exaril? wie to the Tribunal, its authority will 
a ced morally, at all events, beyond all future assault. It 
wt not be a petty power like Greece, or a power threatened 
be coalition like Russia, which has submitted to an award, but 
7 aad We, at least, need never again hesitate to summon 
me hen threatened by the ambition of any Power; and the 
Enolish summons always means that unless the Tribunal 

cables there is war. The Government will do right to 
submit its plan, when framed, to Europe; and, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, the notification to the Sultan signifies that 


this is their resolve. 


THE LATE DR. PUSEY. 

ATIONS are rarely mistaken in the nicknames they 

N fling, and English Churchmen were justified in attach- 
ing Dr. Pusey'’s name to the * Oxford Movement r of 1832- 
1845,—the movement towards the revival of belief in historic 
Christianity, as supplementary to the Christianity deduced 
from the Bible alone. He was not, it is true, the soul of that 
movement, its mouthpiece, or even its ablest apologist. He 
no more possessed the personal magnetism of Dr. Newman 
than he possessed his unrivalled mastery of the English tongue 
as an instrument of exposition, or his deep insight into the 
aspirations of his generation. As a reasoner and logician, no 
one would have dreamed of comparing him with Dr. Ward, 
who so often convinced men who yet were not persuaded ; 
while he did not possess in anything like the same extent 
Keble’s gentle charm for all in any degree predisposed to his 
opinions. But Dr. Pusey, nevertheless, as his far greater col- 
laborateur heartily admitted, gave to the movement something, 
without which it could not have lived and flourished. That 
something may be best defined as local character. With all 
his learning, and all his personal gentleness, and with many 
opinions impossible to average Englishmen, Dr. Pusey was, 
and remained, at bottom, in the very essence of his mind what 
he was by birth and circumstance, a great but an English 
gentleman. Utterly convinced of his own views, absolutely 
sincere in pressing them to their conclusions, often defiant when 
asked to temporise, he had still somewhere in his nature the 
power of stopping short, of compromising without recognising 
compromise, which is the distinctive characteristic of the 
English thinker. THe could be illogical without finesse, and 
without recognising defect in logic. He could accept the most 
formidable propositions of Rome, even a Sacerdotalism hardly 
distinguishable from her own, without accepting precisely those 
which must have made him a Roman priest. He was an 
ecclesiastical Old Whig, and had the obstinacy in standing on a 
narrow way which that party have so often displayed in politics. 
He turned a “ Romanising” movement into Anglicanism, and 
when his fellow-workmen were rushing into the ancient Church, 
remained, though he was as sincere as they were, and, in his 
own judgment, as far-going, within the English Church. It 
was, he said, a living branch of the ancient tree. That was 
the ultimate source of his far-reaching influence. He stopped 
precisely at the point where the instinct of Englishmen, and 
especially of English clergymen, told them that to stop was 
indispensable, The rank and file who followed in the move- 
ment did not mean to end as Catholic priest:. Had Pusey 
gone as Newman went and as Ward went, there might 
have been a large secession to Roman Catholicism; that 
Church might even have become the Church of a large 
section of the cultivated pious, as it will become, 
whenever the Church is disestablished, and becomes ex- 
clusively Protestant; but the movement would have died 
away, without influence on the vast mass of English clergy- 
men. Dr. Pusey did not see that, had no intention save 
of accepting what he conceived to be truth; but there was in 
him the English intellectual fibre, the English defect, the 
English merit, which we may call moderation, or defective 
logic, as we please, but which Englishmen understand ; and 
that fibre made him a great leader in the English Church, 
instead of a second-class doctor in the Roman Church. 
His position once understood, and his determination to remain 
Anglican once recognised, his influence, whether he was re- 
garded as reformer or as heresiarch, became greater than that 
of any single personage within the Church. Learned in all 
the learning needed for his work, obstinately convinced of his 
own doctrines, one of the most impressive, though not the 
most eloquent preachers who ever lived, always resident in his 
University, he stamped on ten generations of Oxford students 
a deep lmpress—often, no doubt, an impress of recoil—slew 








Evangelicalism in Oxford, weakened the Broad Church, and was 
gradually accepted as the Grand Referendary, and in many 
cases spiritual director of all—and they were many—who in 
any degree accepted his opinions. His ascendancy mainly 
developed the hardly definable, but still deep, distinction 
perceptible between the theology of Oxford and of Cambridge, 
and penetrated the whole Church with that reverence for, we 
do not say that belief in, the Sacramental theory which 
marks its tone to-day. Among clergymen in particular, his 
influence was irresistible. He was of them in immut- 
able belief ins Anglicanism, and yet stood a little beyond 
them. They did not as a body accept his view of 
Sacerdotalism, it was too roughly rubbed away by con- 
tact with the facts of life, but they liked his view. 
They did not, as a body, press the duty and utility of 
Confession with his unsparing zeal, indeed, many of them 
quitted him on that point, either feeling or fearing the incura- 
ble English repugnance to the practice, the English conviction 
that reticence is an essential element of manliness ; but they 
preferred, on the whole, that their leader should press the 
practice, while they treated it as a counsel of perfection. 
They cared much more than he did for Ritual and its 
accessories, for clothes and windows and beautiful churches, 
and suggestive formule of public worship, but they knew 
he sympathised with their spirit, and recognised a certain 
grandeur in his personal indifference to such detail. It was 
the indifference of the gentleman, punctilious as to the respect 
due to him, but not greatly caring either about dress, or 
manner, or forms. They referred to him in all difficulties, 
till the charge of his correspondence will need as much care as 
the charge of the secret letters of a king, they quoted him as 
the final authority, and so far as they could they followed his 
direction. To them, his most visible intellectual defect, a 
certain want of proportion in his mind, which made him, for 
example, as dogmatic about a childish discipline like fasting as 
about the Sacraments, was an attraction. They wanted, as all 
followers want, a leader who would pay the attention to their 
difficulties about anise and cummin which he would pay to 
fundamental doubts or questions of heretical opinion. 

The character of Dr. Pusey’s influence will, of course, be 
differently judged by every different mind and class of opinion, 
but upon one point at least all will be agreed. If it is good 
that the Church, as a teaching corporation, should be alive, 
should be comprehensive, and should at least endeavour to 
reach the body of the people, the total result of Dr. Pusey’s 
life was distinctly good. His followers, apart from their 
distinctive tenets, woke up the English Church, which 
was fast sliding into the morass which has so often 
beguiled it, a cold and decorous profession of tremendous 
doctrines to which no living importance was attached, 
and which, when once the vitality was out of them, 
choked up the religious intelligence. They restored learn- 
ing to its importance. They gave back to public worship 
its attractiveness. They got at, or tried to get at, human 
beings with souls, instead of confining themselves to respect- 
ables. With a zeal which often Jed them into absurdities, 
especially in the way in which they pressed symbolism on 
the attention of a people traditionally impatient of symbols, 
they roused an attention which, whether it became at last 
reverence or rejection, was at least the necessary condition of 
effective and living thought. They taught energetically a 
lofty morality more dogmatic than that of the Broad Church, 
and, therefore, more certain in its application; while it 
was free from that taint of earthiness, of the desire to make 
the best of both worlds, of the latent belief that God 
gives flocks and herds to the good, which so spoils for all the 
higher minds the usual teaching alike of the old Clapham 
Evangelicals, and of most, though not quite all, the Noncon- 
formist sects. Surface Puseyism seemed to the body of Eng- 
lishmen, and in many respects was, a rather contemptible 
imitation of Rome, which at least avoids the folly of 
exaggerating localism, and talking as if a Christian Church 
could have geographical boundaries; but the inner Puseyism 
proved itself a vitalising force, in a country where the tempta- 
tion of every creed is to lose its vitality under a crushing load 
of smug respectabilities. That was a great work, and it was 
due in large measure to the single-hearted, obstinate energy 
of the great ecclesiastic who has this week passed away. 


THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 
pee majorities, guided by instinct rather than reason, 

are sometimes wiser than the wisest men; and the 
conflict which is arising between the French people and their 
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most prominent leaders may be watched with a historical as 
well as a political interest. If the leaders are right, the French 
Republic is in danger; if the majorities are right, democracy 
will have evolved, almost without consciousness, an entirely 
new and most potent form of government. To all human 
appearance, the majority of Frenchmen have decided that their 
aggregate Representation, the two-headed Assembly which 
they use to express their collective will, shall govern 
France without appeal; that there shall be no ruling 
Person, whether called President or Prenvier; and no 
Committee with a recognised right either to an effective 
initiative, or to a final veto. There shall be no Sovereign 
of any kind, elective or otherwise, and no Cabinet in any 
sense that any Constitutional Government has yet sanctioned. 
The Representatives make and unmake Ministries—hunting 
always for agents, instead of advisers—dictate policies, foreign, 
clerical, military; or domestic, for themselves, remodel the 
bureaucracy, abolish fundamental laws, and interfere at 
every turn and all day long with the distribution of 
patronage. They accept no guidance, adhere to no 
chiefs, acknowledge no commands, They regard their 
“Ministers? as servants, and when displeased, dismiss 
them with a carelessness alike as to consequences and 
personal feelings which scarcely any Monarch, however de- 
spotic, has ever ventured to display. Within the last twelve 
years they have dismissed almost every notable man in France 
except M. Brisson and M. Clémenceau, and are now not only 
working through second-rate men, but intend, it is said, to 
dismiss them also on the resumption of business, merely for 
thinking that they are more than clerks, M. Duclere, we are 
told, has mortally offended the majority, by threatening to dis- 
solve unless his Bills are passed. In all this the Representatives 
are backed by the constituents, who absolutely refuse to interfere, 
even for favourites, and, so long as the Representatives rule, are 
content that France should be nominally governed by men whose 
very names the electors do not know. It is said, and it seems 
probable, that not one-tenth of the voters know who M. Duclere 
is, though he is Premier, and that not five per cent. could give 
even an approximate list of the names of the new Ministry. 
Individuals, in fact, have lost for the moment all hold on 
France, and nothing is powerful except the Assembly, evolved 
by universal suffrage, and acting as a huge united, yet bisected 
Corporation. 

M. Duclere, in a letter to a friend, intended, apparently, for 
publication, affirms that this condition of affairs cannot go 
on, that “Government” without a solid majority to support 
the Ministry is impossible ; that, in fact, if one is not formed, 
the very Republic must go down. That utterance by itself 
would not, perhaps, matter much, for M. Duclere, though an 
able man, is not a necessary one, and is not credited with any 
genius for political insight; but then, he is in accord with the 
ablest politicians alike of France and of Europe at large. The 
more moderate French leaders, reaching so far down as 
M. Brisson, notoriously hold this view. M.. Clémenceau, 
though he would attract his majority rather by acts than 
opinions, always advises “ discipline.” M. Gambetta not only 
believes in a solid majority, but holds it so indispensable, that 
he broke his career rather than work without such a body 
behind him, and would have revolutionised the method of 
election in the effort to obtain one. Prince Bismarck tells his 
Chamber openly that unless a majority ean be formed which 
shall be permanent, and not composed of shifting groups, he 
cannot govern with Parliament, and must rule without attend- 
ing to its votes. The Italian statesmen are so convinced of 
the necessity, that by a sort of dead-heave, not unaccompanied 
by veiled menaces, they have carried M. Gambetta’s proposal, and 
propose to secure a solid majority through the Scrutin de Liste, 
which is now the law of the Peninsula. The Spanish chiefs of 
both parties, rather than forego the system, pack the Cortes in 
a way fatal to the true expression of opinion; and in England 
we cannot point to a first-class statesman who holds a different 
view, who does not dread the dissolution of permanent 
majorities, the rise of shifting groups, in the House of 
Commons, or who would consent for a moment that the 
Ministers shoull be the mere delegates and agents of the 
Representation. There may be here and there in England 
a man who has dreamed of a different state of affairs, 
bat in public, at all events, English statesmen are upon 
this point unanimous. They hold that government through 
a leaderless, self-guiding, unpunishable Parliament is an 
impossibility. 


Are they certainly right? Be it remembered, the question is 


Ty alae, 
not whether government through an amorphous representative. 


body is the wisest government, but whether it is a possible one - 
not whether the Representation in France will govern well but 
whether it will govern at all, in any true sense of gov ig 
On the former point, we cannot profess to entertain any serio 
doubt. It seems to us that a system under which pte 
men will never govern the Departments of the State and 
power is divorced from responsibility, and the men’ who 
take the initiative in suggesting policy have nothing to 
do with carrying it out, can never be a good system, M 
Gambetta swaying the Chamber, but not directing the Adminis. 
tration, seems to us exactly in the position of a despot’s 
favourite, ordering all things, but neither doing anything, nor 
responsible for anything. He is, in all but the publicity of 
his advice, the ‘‘counsellor behind the throne” who ‘has 
ruined so many European and Asiatic States. Nor, apart from 
that radical and almost final objection, can we believe that a 
huge Council much divided, very emotional, as every crowd 
is, and in the mass very ignorant, can possibly rule so ably as 
the winnowed Committee of that Council, selected for varied 
ability, sitting in secret, and liable to direct and exceedingly 
unpleasant punishment for any serious blunders, which, under 
the Cabinet system, exercises power. The unwisdom of the 
plan is almost patent; but when we are asked, as M. Duclere 
asks all the world this week, whether it is not an impossible 
one, we hesitate to reply. Nations so rarely blunder, when 
they unconsciously adopt new methods of expression. The 
absence of precedent is not quite so complete as at first 
appears, and it is not easy to declare straight off either that 
a crowd cannot govern, or that the kind of crowd must make 
so enormous a difference. Does election disqualify men for 
governing? If it does not, then the Roman Senate is a pre- 
cedent, and the Roman Senate was a crowd of never less than three 
hundred, and kept its sovereignty a long while, though changing 
its Executive as rapidly as France. The Scotch Assemblies, 
which are as amorpheus as the French Chamber, have governed 
the Scotch Churches for centuries, not only with vigour and 
resolution, but with very noteworthy persistence in what may 
be called their policy. They have no “ Ministry” at all. 
Neither have those elected Councils, the Municipalities of the 
great European and American cities, which are frequently 
highly successful governing bodies. The Birmingham Town 
Council is a formless body in this sense, and when it 
decides on any order, its executive agents obey without resign- 
ing; yet that Council is a successful governing body quite as 
elective as the French Assembly. 

Of course, it may be argued that the French Assembly 
is far more numerous than any Town Council, and is 
far more weighted with pressing business than any Scotch 
Assembly, and both arguments are correct; but then, it is not 
nearly so numerous or so overpressed with work as that in- 
formal National Council which we call Public Opinion, which 
governs many States, and whether we call it wise or unwise, is 
not always unsuccessful. Certainly, Public Opinion shows no 
intention either of abdicating or committing suicide. It is 
conceivable that we all, being misled by experience of dis- 
organised crowds, exaggerate the evil effect of numbers in 
crowds that are organised, and forget that a man can lead two 
hundred followers more easily than twenty, because the whims 
of individuals are so much less important. They are lost 
in the mass of sentiment. We exaggerate also the possi- 
ble default of leadership. Clearly, if the French politicians 
are beaten, and the Assembly continues to govern, which 
is at least possible, even under Scrutin de Liste— 
for the “list” may be the Assembly's List—the ablest 
Frenchmen will prefer to govern rather than obey, and 
seek the lead of groups rather than Ministerial port- 
folios. They will seek before all things the position which 
M. Gambetta now holds. There is no absolute reason why, as 
such leaders, they should not initiate measures, and, in fact, 
govern, leaving to the Ministers the position which in England 
is held by the Permanent Under-Secretaries,—men who, what- 
ever the orders given, faithfully make their execution possible. 
That such a form of government would be a bad one—that it 
might lead, for example, to indefinite corruption, each Deputy 
being quasi-sovereign, yet invisible in the crowd—may be freely 
conceded ; but we can conceive such a Government lasting for 
a considerable period of time, and being regarded all over 
Europe as a very powerful instrument for securing the fruition 
of Democratic hopes. The Assembly would be Cxsar, without 
Czesar’s ability to resolve quickly; but then, also without 
Ceesar’s liability to be put to death. 


erning, 
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MR. GIBSON. 


+O Parliamentary speaker on either side has advanced 
to the front with greater rapidity than Mr. Gibson. 

Having filled, little more than two years ago, with “. apparent 
incongruity, the post of official subordinate to Mr. owther, he 
has made such excellent use of his opportunities, that he may 
now be counted a certain member of the next Conservative 
Cabinet. Mr. Gibson’s rise has, no doubt, been hastened by a 

omewhat accidental concurrence of favourable conditions. It 

Fo not often happen in political life that an ambitious and 
able man is lucky enough to find a subject, upon which he pos- 
sesses the exclusive information of a specialist, absorbing 

public attention, and deciding the fate of a Ministry, at a 

moment when his own party 1s exceptionally poor, both 

in the technical knowledge which the occasion demands, and in 
general debating power. Yet this has been Mr. Gibson’s good- 
fortune during the Sessions of 1881 and 1882. No measure 
was ever submitted to Parliament that raised a greater number 
of complex and unintelligible issues than the Irish Land Bill 
of last year. In that pathless waste of intricacies in which so 
many even of the most clear-headed critics floundered hope- 
lessly and lost their way, Mr. Gibson moved with the sure and 
easy step of a man to whom every inch of the ground was 
familiar. THis speech on the second reading was, in its way, a 
masterpiece. For nearly two hours, with breathless speed 
and unflagging animation, he dragged the House through 
all the highways and byways of the Bill, penetrating 
every hole and corner of it, exposing every hidden flaw, 
tracking out the unsuspected consequences of unobserved 
provisions, multiplying illustrations, and accumulating in- 
stances, to the manifest embarrassment of his opponents, and 
the bewildered admiration of his exhausted followers. When 
at last he sat down, and it was seen that no Minister ventured, 
on the spur of the moment, to reply, the Conservatives were 
seized with a fit of exultation which lasted for nearly a week, 
and Mr. Gibson was admitted on all hands to have passed 
from the second rank among the debaters of his party into the 
first. The position so won he has since not only maintained, 
but improved. Over and over again, in the protracted debates 
on the Land Bill last year and on the Arrears Bill during the 
present Session, his special knowledge, reinforced, as it always 
is, by a ready tongue and a business-like habit of mind, has 
been of invaluable service to the Opposition. Mr. Gibson, 
however, has been careful from the first to let it be known 
that he will not be content with the reputation of a mere 
specialist. Even in the House of Commons he has several 
times made excursions into the field of general politics, and 
he is rapidly becoming one of the most indefatigable, and at 
the same time one of the most popular, of the platform 
speakers of his party. His oratory does not, it is true, reach 

a very high level, suffering from the defects of excessive verb- 
osity and a fatiguing vehemence of manner, and being almost 
wholly destitute of the graces of diction and ease of style by which 
his colleague, Mr. Plunket, still keeps alive the better traditions 
of Irish eloquence. But for all that, Mr. Gibson is a vigor- 
ous and, within his range, a highly effective speaker, of whom 
it may at least be said that whatever his hand finds to do— 
from the hazardous adventure of crossing swords with Mr. 
Gladstone in the House of Commons, down to the bloodless 
Work of beating the drum and waving the flag at a Conserva- 
tive demonstration—he does it manfully, and with all his 
might. Toa party officered and led as the Opposition is at 
present in the Lower House, the value of such a recruit cannot 
he easily appraised. 

It would be doing a great injustice to Mr. Gibson to regard 
him as a free-lance, whose connection with the Conservatives 
18 an accident, and who has entered upon the struggles of poli- 
tical life without serious interests or independent convictions. 
No one who has watched the attitude he has himself taken up, 
and the advice which he has tendered to his party, upon Irish 
questions during the last two years, can doubt that, so long as 
he is dealing with matters of which his knowledge is first- 
hand, he has both the insight and the instincts of a statesman. 
othing can be more remarkable than the contrast between 
the spirit in which his views of Irish policy are conceived, and 
the traditional tone of the old Parliamentary type of Orange 
leader, such, for instance, as the late Chief Justice Whiteside. 

@ has never joined either in the cry for vengeance, or in the 
croakings of despair, which have formed the refrain of all Tory 
Proposals and criticisms on Irish matters during the past two 
years. He never fell into the mistake,so common among men 
on his side, of identifying the cause of the landlords, as a 





whole, with the claims and interests of the worst and least 
deserving members of their class. His intimate acquaintance 
with the people, and, as we should judge, a certain subdued 
sympathy with them, based upon a real comprehension of their 
character and sufferings, enabled him to preserve a cool head 
and a hopeful temper amid the contagion of panic and blind- 
ness which prevailed around him. As he said last week at 
Accrington, with perfect truth, he “never at the worst of 
times lost heart about Ireland.” It is true that Mr. Gibson 
was one of the most active assailants of the Land Act of last 
year. But he carefully abstained from committing himself to 
the favourite Tory position that no Land Act was required, 
and that if the Executive had only shown its teeth with 
sufficient determination, the agitation would have vanished into 
the air, and the old tenure need never have been touched. He 
knew the country far too well to be really frightened at the 
prospect of the “ three F's,” and his criticism was throughout 
a criticism mainly of details, and not of principles. In the 
conflicts between the two Houses on the Land Bill last year, 
and again this year on the Arrears Bill, he is credited with 
having strenuously urged the conciliatory policy which ulti- 
mately prevailed. We see that in one of his speeches at 
Accrington, Mr. Gibson is reported to have said that there is no 
one to whom it is a greater pleasure to go in a grave political 
erisis than Lord Salisbury. The intention of this amiable, 
but somewhat artless, observation is, of course, obvious. For- 
tunately, however, for the Tory party, Lord Salisbury is not 
their only adviser in great emergencies; and they cannot do 
better, when the issue is a purely Irish one, than to con- 
tinue to listen to Mr. Gibson’s sagacious and clear-sighted 
counsels. 

When Mr. Gibson quits Irish topics for general politics, 
there is a noticeable and melancholy falling-off in the quality 
of his statesmanship. The direct knowledge, the clear vision, 
the voice of authority are gone, and in their place we have 
the sonorous platitudes of a thorough-going partisan. If he 
never sinks below, he rarely rises above the prejudices and con= 
ventionalities of an average Tory Member. He has associated 
himself from the first with the ill-advised crusade which 
has secured for Mr. Bradlaugh so much factitious popu- 
larity. Tle is, of course, a determined opponent of Closure 
by a bare majority, aud in that matter promises the Govern- 
ment “ the resolute opposition of those whose co-operation is 
spurned, whose counsel is rejected, and whose freedom is 
assailed.” Like many Conservatives of short memories, he 
seems to have been firmly persuaded that Mr. Gladstone would, 
under no circumstances, go to war; and that, if by any chance 
he did, he would infallibly make a mess of it. This illusion 
having been dispelled by recent events, Mr. Gibson’s views of 
the party bearings of foreign politics are for the moment dis- 
organised, and he was obliged to improvise for. the benefit of 
the Accrington Conservatives a startling novelty, in the shape 
of an elaborate contrast between the peaceful triumphs of 
Lord Beaconsfield and the sanguinary exploits of his bellicose 
successor, This is a feat of rhetoric for which Mr. Gibson 
deserves great credit, and it is probable, now that the idea has 
once been started, that it will make the round of the numerous 
Tory demonstrations which promise to enliven the remaining 
weeks of the Recess. That Mr. Gibson himself will prove an 
acceptable and inspiring orator on these occasions, when one of 
the secrets of success is to know howto put a common-place and 
one-sided view ina telling and forcible way, we make no doubt. 
It must be acknowledged, too, that the temper of his speeches 
is admirable ; that he never descends to personalities ; and that 
there is no trace of bitterness or malignity in his most vehe- 
ment denunciations. In the every-day struggles of party 
warfare, he is a formidable opponent, and a serviceable and 
versatile ally. But except in the department which, by close 
study, long experience, and natural sympathy, he has 
made his own, he does not seem likely to contribute much 
that is original or fruitful to the statesmanship of the 
Opposition. 


THE LESSON OF RECENT LEGISLATION. 


LARGE part of the presidential address delivered by 

Mr. Hastings, at the opening of the Social Science 
Congress this week, at Nottingham, was taken up with an 
elaborate description of the changes introduced into two im- 
portant departments of the law by the Settled Land and 
the Married Women’s Property Acts of last Session. Mr, 
Hastings in no way exaggerated the momentous consequences 
which these measures, introduced without fuss, and passed 
almost unnoticed by the public, may be expected to produce. 
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Each in its own way effects a legal revolution. Lord 
Cairns’ Act, it is true, falls short of the wishes of 
land reformers, but it effectually removes every legal obstacle 
to the free alienation of real estate. Social causes—the pride 
of family, the passion for political domination, the reluctance 
to part with the outward symbols of precedence and authority 
—will still operate to keep land which would benefit by a 
change of ownership in impoverished and incapable hands ; 
but the rules of law and the fetters of custom and settlement 
will no longer prevent a life-tenant who is willing and anxious 
to sell, from bringing his estate into the market. The new 
Act relating to married women’s property carries out an 
equally striking change in the law, and does so in a 
more direct and open way. It removes at one blow 
almost all the proprietary and contractual disabilities which 
have attached from time immemorial to the status of an 
English wife. It boldly declares that a married woman may 
acquire property, make contracts, sue and be sued, as though 
she were single; and it deprives, without compensation, all 
existing husbands, who have married women with “ valuable 
expectations,” of their prospective right—surely as sacred a 
“right of property’? as the Irish landlord’s to rent his 
tenantry on their improvements—to lay hands on their wives’ 
future fortunes. Mr. Hastings has done useful service by 
calling attention, in an address which is sure to be widely 
read, to the details of these two immense and, as yet, little 
appreciated reforms. He also did no more than justice 
to the two most distinguished living members of a class 
which is often and justly reproached with its obstinate resist- 
ance to the improvement and simplification of the law, when 
he pointed out that both measures could hardly have been 
carried in a single Session, but for the hearty and zealous co- 
operation of Lord Selborne and Lord Cairns. 

To the President of the Social Science Congress, the main 
interest of the two Acts naturally lies in the fact that “ they 
illustrate the practical work of the Association,” and its “ prin- 
ciple of the mutual relation between the different branches of 
social philosophy.” What the principle thus vaguely shadowed 
forth may really be, we confess that we have never been 
able to make out; but it would be hard to complain, 
if Mr. Hastings, who, in his own phrase, “ watched over 
the cradle and wheeled the perambulator ” of Social Science, 
seizesgthe occasion of its Twenty-fifth Congress to sweep 
into its net as many useful achievements as possible. But 
evew those who know nothing of Social Science, and who have 
never attended a congress, may find in the simultaneous and 
silent accomplishment of two such sweeping reforms both 
matter for reflection and ground for hope. It is a common- 
place remark that there is no progressive country in which the 
passion for novelty is as weak as it is in England, or the 
suspicious dislike to large schemes of social and political re- 
construction as universal and instinctive, or the maturing of 
public opinion in favour of a definite and thoroughgoing 
change as slow. But this is, like many other common-places, 
only superficially true. Englishmen are so indisposed to own 
that their arrangements have grown out of date and 
out of place, so indifferent to the criticisms of the 
rest of the world, . and notwithstanding their vast 
talking apparatus, so taciturn about their inner conyic- 
tions, that long after they have become secretly, perhaps 
half-unconsciously, persuaded of the need of change, they pre- 
serve an attitude of apparently stolid immobility. If we look 
at the history of the great reforms of the last fifty years, we 
shall find that almost all of them have been both unex- 
pectedly sudden and unexpectedly large. Lord Monmouth, 
in “Coningsby,” declares that if Lord Grey and _ the 
Duke of Wellington had not quarrelled over a Coal Com- 
mittee, there would have been no Reform Act. That is, of 
course, Mr. Disraeli’s lively way of putting the matter; but it 
is certain that up to the moment when the Reform Bill was 
brought in—Lord John Russell’s speech introducing it 
was listened to with derisive incredulity on both sides— 
no politician of either party had the least conception 
of the intensity of the national feeling, or of the mag- 
nitude of its demands. The triumph of Free-trade and 
the deposition of the old Company from the Govern- 
ment of India were both of them measures which, within 
eighteen months of their being actually carried, seemed alto- 
gether outside the range of practical politics, though in each 
of these cases it must be admitted that the change was pre- 
cipitated by the sudden occurrence of an unforeseen catastrophe. 
But who dreamt in the early months of 1867 that the English 
people was ready for Household Suffrage? And what outward 





indications were there of the vast but silent revolution 
opinion which gave us, three years later, a system of Com 
sory Education ? In all these instances—and they might - aL 
be multiplied—public opinion had ripened so quietly, that ~ 
acute and penetrating observers like Lord Beaconsfield mn 
really aware of what was going on, but with an ener : 
and force which impressed upon the legislation in which 
it was ultimately embodied a singularly large and yp. 
compromising character. There is, we suspect, a eon. 
siderable admixture of cant in the conventional state. 
ment which makes the love of compromise the rulin 
English passion in political matters. When the English 
people have once made up their minds to a change—which 
they do slowly, and for the most part noiselessly—thero jg 
generally a startling thoroughness and completeness in tha 
way in which it is carried out. 

The two measures in which Mr. Hastings sees the tard 
triumph of Social Science are striking examples of this kind 
of legislation. Neither of them was introduced in response to 
any clamorous popular demand. Both of them passed 
through Parliament with the minimum of discussion, and 
at first sight, it might almost seem as though they 
had been allowed to slip through from mere care. 
lessness or want of interest. When we remember, how. 
ever, that one of them vitally affects the powers and 
interests of every great landowner in the kingdom, and that 
the other transforms the status of every married woman who 
has or hopes to have property of her own, such an explanation 
becomes obviously impossible. It is no exaggeration to say 
that ten, or even five, years ago neither of them would have had 
any chance of being carried, and it is probable that their 
framers hardly expected the good fortune which awaited them 
this year. The comparatively smooth passage which they 
have made measures the advance of public opinion, and the 
bold lines and large scale on which they are drawn are the 
best evidence of its silent energy. The result is doubly 
encouraging, both as showing that our over-burdened Parlia- 
ment has still some spare time to give to useful and unosten- 
tatious reforms, and as illustrating once again the large and 
unlooked-for results which the quiet working of the persistent 
English instinet for social improvement yields. 





THE OATH SYSTEM. 


HE article contributed by Cardinal Manning on Parlia- 
mentary Oaths to the September number of the Nineteenth 
Century strikes usas both feeble in argument and superficial in 
its treatment of the question. His logic begins to halt in the 
second sentence of his article, and continues lame to the end. 
“A sword with two edges,” he says, “may be fatal to the 
hand that wields it.” Why so, more than a sword with one 
edge? What difference does it make to the hand of the 
swordsn:an whether his blade is single-edged or double-edged ? 
If, indeed, he grasped the edge instead of the hilt of his weapon, 
he would be exceedingly likely to hurt himself more than his 
adversary, even if the blade were only one-edged. And this, 
as it seems to us,is what his Eminence has done. He charges 
Lord Sherbrooke’s argument against the oath system, in the 
last number of the Nineteenth Century, with proving too much, 
and therefore with establishing the Cardinal’s contention. It is, 
in truth, the Cardinal’s own paper which is guilty of this fallacy. 
His argument is good for nothing, or it is good for a great 
deal more than his limited conclusion. “It seems to me to 
follow from these considerations,” says Lord Sherbrooke, at the 
conclusion of his paper, “that we ought to go back to the 
precept which declares that our conversation should be ‘ Yea, 
yea, and ‘Nay, nay, and that the duty of a citizen to tell 
the truth in a Court of justice will be best enforced by treating 
it as an obligation which every citizen is bound to per- 
form, without any contract, oath, or promise, but subject to 
severe punishment, if he violates or evades it.” To Cardinal 
Manning’s mind, “this betrays the whole argument.” 
Why? First, because Lord Sherbrooke does not propose 
“to subject Members of Parliament ‘to severe punish- 
ment’ for their legislative acts;” and next, because Lord 
Sherbrooke does not leave the ordinary citizen in a Court of 
law to his own sense of “perfect obligation,” without the 
additional sanction of penal consequences for lying. The first 
objection is unmeaning, or if it has a meaning, it is an objec- 
tion to one of the fundamental articles of the British Consti- 
tution. The acts of Members of Parliament do not become 
“ legislative acts,” till they have received the Royal Assent ; 
and the Constitution not only does not provide, it excludes, 
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ment for such acts. The only punishment to which 
Parliament, as such, are liable “ for their legisla- 
dismissal by their constituents, and it is difficult 
to conceive any other punishment which would be practicable. 
Members of Parliament must necessarily be left to the dictates 
of their own consciences, and it is no reproach to Lord Sher- 
prooke’s argument that it does not meet unreasonable objections. 
It is by means of his second objection, however, that Cardinal 
Manning has undermined the whole of his argumentative posi- 
tion. Abolish oaths altogether, says Lord Sherbrooke | in 
effect, and punish all false evidence given ina Court of justice. 
With “men who believe in God and fear him, retorts 
Cardinal Manning, “an oath, or an affirmation, which is 
equivalent to an oath in obligation, though not in form, adds 
another and higher motive than the fear of any punishment 
of human law. Two such motives are, at least, stronger than 
* But if an affirmation ‘is equivalent to an oath in ob- 


unish 
Members of 
tive acts,” is 


aka though not in form,” how does an oath strengthen the 
obligation By adding to it the fear of divine punishment. 


This, of course, is what Cardinal Manning means, though he 
does not say it in so many words. What follows? The in- 
evitable inference, that divine punishment does not follow 
falsehood, except when falsehood is aggravated by perjury. 
And the effect of the Oath system generally is to propagate 
this impression widely among all classes. The mass of men 
believe that to tell a falsehood is no great sin, after all, pro- 
vided a man is not on his oath. When Judge or Counsel say 
tc a witness, “* Now, on your oath, Sir, do you mean to say so- 
and-so 2” is it surprising that the witness should infer that 
lying which falls short of perjury is but a venial offence? We 
are convinced that the effect of the administration of oaths in 
Parliament and elsewhere has been to depress the general 
level of truthfulness throughout the land. For every man 
oaths restrain from perjury, they tempt hundreds to make light 
of truth for its own sake. Whatever little good they may do, 
therefore, is much more than counterbalanced by the evil. 
The natural impulse of mankind is to speak the truth. 
Hardly any one is so depraved as to love lying for its own 
sake. And when men are tempted to lie, what is it that re- 
strains them? The restraining motives may be summed up 
under three heads,—fear of offending God ; fear of offending 
public opinion; and fear of the temporal penalties attached 
to perjury. With regard to the first, does Cardinal Manning 
seriously believe that the addition of an oath enhances the 
obligation to veracity? Is the duty of telling the truth 
diminished by the absence of an oath? And if not, wherein 
lies the value of the oath Good men need no such induce- 
ment. The imposition of an oath must, on the contrary, be 
degrading to a good man, for it implies that his simple word 
is not to be trusted. On the other hand, he who is bold 
enough to offend Almighty God by violating his moral law, is 
not likely to be prevented from trying to evade the conse- 
quences of his transgression by any fear of the divine anger 
against perjury. The experience of Courts of Justice goes to 
show that an oath does not operate to any appreciable extent 
as a safeguard for truth-telling. An eminent advocate of large 
experience declares that “in forty years of practice he 
only met with two instances where the parties, in the 
case of an oath offered after evidence, have been prevented by 
a sense of religion from persisting in their testimonies.” And 
the only reason why an oath is ever able in any case to operate 
as a deterrent against falsehood, is that the value of oaths is 
artificially enhanced at the expense of truthfulness in general. 
The obligation of an oath is enforced by temporal penalties. 
No such risk is run by a mere violation of the law of truth- 
fulness, 

In matters of practice, however, public opinion is the chief 
restraining force against falsehood. As a matter of fact and 
experience, perjuries which do not offend the public conscience, 
and do not involve penal consequences in this life, are common. 
We all know how juries, feeling that they had public sym- 
pathy at their back, systematicaliy refused to convict, on the 
clearest evidence, in the days when sheep-stealing and petty 
larceny were capital offences. This was in distinct and 
deliberate violation of their oaths. Just before the abolition 
of those odious penal laws, one eminent Judge certified that 
On one circuit alone more than five hundred “ perjured 
verdicts,” as they were called, were given. It is manifest that 
the fear of God had no restraining influence in those cases. 
Men violated their oaths without hesitation or scruple, because 
their consciences revolted against punishments which were out 
of all proportion to the offence. And what British juries 
have done for humane reasons, Irish juries have often done 











from intimidation, and sometimes, perhaps, from sympathy 
with the criminal. Consider, again, the light heart with which 
oaths have been taken and broken at our Universities. Various 
members and officials of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge used to take oaths which they not only never kept, but 
which they never intended to keep. The oaths had become to 
them “a meaningless form,” as truly as the Parliamentary 
Oath is to Mr. Bradlaugh. Surely this shows that whatever 
slight value oaths may have they derive rather from public 
opinion and fear of punishment than from fear of God’s curse 
on perjury. And any additional force which an oath 
gives to the obligation to veracity is subtracted from the 
motives to veracity when an oath is not imposed. One effect, 
therefore, of the abolition of oaths and of attaching to 
ordinary false witness the punishment which is now inflicted 
for perjury, would be to increase the public reprobation for 
falsehood, and thereby to diminish it. Another proof of the 
inutility of oaths, to say nothing of their mischief, is that they 
are dispensed with, without evil consequences, on various 
occasions. Witnesses examined before Parliament are not on 
their oath; yet nobody would give less credence to such 
evidence than to that given under the sanction of an oath. 
Peers, moreover, are exempted from oaths in giving their 
evidence; nor are oaths exacted by Registrars. But if the 
absence of oaths is found to work well in such cases, what 
reason is there to fear that it would work ill as applied to 
Members of Parliament? The oath of allegiance did not pre- 
vent Parliament from changing the dynasty in 1688, nor did it 
prevent aman like Rochefort from taking his seat in the Parlia- 
ment of France under the late Emperor Napoleon. Cardinal 
Manning quotes, without criticising, Lord Sherbrooke’s 
recommendation “to go back to the precept that our con- 
versation should be ‘ Yea, yea,’ and ‘ Nay, nay.’” Yet, 
surely, the recommendation deserves some notice. To 
readers who are not committed to a foregone conclusion, 
the words of Christ will seem to prohibit all oaths, as leading 
to “eyil.” And this, moreover, is the sense in which the 
precept was understood by the leading authorities of primitive 
Christianity. “ The old law,” says St. Basil, “ is satisfied with 
the honest keeping the truth; but Christ cuts off the oppor- 
tunity of perjury.” And he goes on to demonstrate the 
demoralising influence of oaths, in weakening the popalar 
appreciation of the duty of speaking the truth. Cardinal 
Manning seems to defend the Oath system, not so much be- 
cause it is a safeguard against falsehood (which it certainly is 
not), as because of its testimony to the existence of God. But 
that certainly is not the intention of the Parliamentary or any 
other oath, nor does it even answer that purpose successfully. 
Disbelievers in a personal God sit in Parliament now, and Mr. 
Bradlaugh would not have been excluded, if he had simply 
gone up to the table of the House of Commons and taken the 
usual oath. Assuredly,a security for Theism which rests on 
so unstable a foundation cannot be of much practical value. 
It is certain that Parliamentary Oaths will soon be abolished, 
at least so far as to make them optional; and those who are 
now alarmed at such a prospect will soon discover, as their 
forefathers did on similar occasions, that what seemed so 
terrible in the distance turned out to be harmless, if not bene- 
ficial, in practice. 


MENTAL IMPENETRABILITY. 
N OTHING is more wonderful than the suecess of some 


religious ideas, except their failure. The events of the 
week have induced men to reflect on Puseyism, its beginning 
and career, its successes and its failures; and in so reflecting, it 
is difficult not to be struck with the patchwork character of such 
victory as it gained. One would have fancied antecedently that 
such a system of thought, so definite and so trenchant, would 
either have been rejected or accepted by all whom it reached, and 
who were qualified to understand it, or at least by a majority ; 
but that was notoriously not the case. It was accepted in this 
place, rejected in that apparently identical place; welcomed by 
one class, scorned by another; embraced by this man, and re- 
garded by the next, though in all essentials like the first one, 
with contemptuous disapproval. In thousands of instances, 
the new ideas were received in families, say, of six, all 
English Churchmen or Churchwomen, all educated in the same 
way, all of average intelligence, and all equally pious or in- 
different ; and while two would in ashort time become convinced 
neophytes, two more would be utterly unmoved, and two feel, 
and probably acknowledge, au invincible and most active repug- 
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nance. Though the system has been taught for half a century 
by an army of earnest and, on the whole, competent mission- 
aries, through every variety of means, and to people all of whom 
were, presumably, capable of taking in its doctrines, it has 
never conquered them in mass, never been even externally pro- 
fessed by a whole population. There is not a parish in England 
where every Churchman is a Puseyite, scarcely a family where, 
though all accept th» Church, some one member is not, as regards 
“high ” teaching, avowedly heretical. The faith, if portrayed on 
a map of England, would be marked in little patches ; and every 
patch would need interior circles, to be accurate. We have all 
seen this in the case of Puseyism, and have become so familiar 
with the phenomenon, that it has ceased to excite any surprise ; 
but what is the explanation of it? Why does ’every new reli- 
gious idea advance by jumps, instead of rushes, lighting now 
on this man, now on that; stirring up John, while leaving 
Thomas unmoved ; creating enthusiasm in Greenfield, while in 
Cornlea, which seems to be a mere repetition of Greenfield, it is 
a hopeless and admitted failure? We have used Puseyism as 
an illustration, but the statement is true of every new religious 
idea, small and great,—of Christianity, of Protestantism, of the 
theology of Negation, as well as of Quakerism, or the tenets of 
the Swedenborgians. The new idea, if it is religious, however 
rapidly it may advance, never advances like a flood or a fire; 
never affects all it touches, but leaves bits, spaces, sections of 
humanity, individual people as wholly unaffected as if it had 
not passed by at all. In some well-known cases, whole races 
escape, in others whole castes, in others single men. Christ- 
ianity was founded by Jews, preached by Jews, died for by 
Jews, yet Jews are the only people living directly and always 
within its influence upon whom, in eighteen hundred years, 
that creed has made no impression at all. They have shown 
themselves the most receptive of races of all systems of thought, 
except that single one. There are probably more Jew Kantians 
than Jew Christians. Christianity is Asiatic, yet between it 
and most Asiatic races there seems to exist some invisible wall, 
capable of being pierced, for it is pierced for individuals, yet 
as a whole as durable as adamant. Protestantism was fifty 
years conquering England, counting from Latimer’s sermon 
to the Act against priests, and during all that time there 
were broad spaces, classes, families, into which it made no 
entrance, or entering, was abhorred. Why was it impos- 
sible to a mind like Sir Thomas More’s to accept the New 
Religion? Sometimes castes are impervious. We are all apt to 
say that English classes are very much alike, that the differ- 
ence is one mainly of externals; and that is to a great extent 
true, as it is also true that when Puritanism broke over the land, 
some of the best-born and most highly placed among Englishmen 
eagerly accepted it. The first Parliamentary Army was full of 
well-born officers, and Charles was resisted by Puritans who 
were leaders because of their birth. Nevertheless, it is still more 
true that Nonconformity as a religious system has never taken 
the smallest hold on the English upper class, any more than 
Quakerism has, and that while every other kind of piety has 
found votaries among the well-born, no Peer has ever been a 
recognised Dissenter. Dukes turn Catholics, but not Baptists. 
Yet plenty of Peers in all countries have been Republicans. 
The negative ideas of to-day, under their hundred names, 
excite horror or affection in minds not only equal in culture, 
but cultivated in the same way, till the Agnostic man of science 
has no opponent so bitter and so convinced as the man of 
science who happens also to be a sincere Christian. The spread 
of belief in patches is, in fact, universal, is acknowledged on all 
hands, is lamented by all Missionaries, who are often so struck 
with it that they ascribe the reception of their teaching to an 
influence indistinguishable from miracle, and is quoted by all 
adversaries of the supernatural as proof that the ideas of the 
faithful carry no conviction to the mind, but only to certain 
possibly weak or weakened minds. So general, in truth, is the 
acknowledgment of the fact, that many of those who read 
these words will accuse us of a tiresome restatement of ancient 
truisms. 

Possibly they are tiresome, but the islands left amidst a flood 
of idea, the existence, for example, of the Hebrew faith in 
Western Europe, of the Jain creed among the Hindoo multi- 
tudes of Western India, of Mahommedanism among the multi- 
tudes of Chinese Buddhists and Confucians, strikes us, every 
time a new incident brings it forward, with ever increasing won- 
der. Think of the way in which European ideas as to the 
Whence and Whither must press upon the Jews of the West—of 





the million channels through which they siebaeitiip tina 
intelligences, of the steady weight, as of an atmosphere, which 
Jew minds must feel, compelling them to accept ie = 
around them have accepted—and then judge of the re “ 
power. It is not as if Jews did not perceive or appreciate 
religious ideas ; they comprehend all ideas. It is as strange as if 
there were men who felt the movement of air, but not the arrival 
of an east wind; whose skins were actually not cooled, whose 
frames were actually unshaken, when that particular breeze was 
blowing. Yet the resistance of the Jews to Christianity is not 
one whit more wonderful, except for its duration, than the re. 
sistance of other minds to other religious ideas ; than the resist- 
ance of Frenchmen, for instance, who, of all peoples, produced 
the most convinced Protestants, to the general acceptance of the 
Reformed Faith. In France, special towns, special families 
and special persons became Huguenots, while the remainder 
hated or sneered. It is impossible not to seek an explanation 
and very difficult, indeed, to be contented with the popular wi 
which, fostered partly from conviction, and partly from natural 
and blameless vanity by the teachers of all sects, attributes the 
impenetrability to the will. The man does not choose, say, the 
teachers, to receive. No doubt, very often indeed, the fault or 
the merit is in the will, the man rejecting a belief he deems 
unpleasant or constraining; but one naturally suspects an 
explanation which is never advanced, except in the case of 
phenomena one dislikes. The Catholic Missionary tells his 
hearers, and, as far as we know, believes, that the Hindoo of 
Canara who has been taught Christianity for years disbelieves 
it because he is perverse, his will being antagonistic; but when 
an Irish Catholic is assailed by Protestant arguments, yet 
remains under difficult circumstances a Catholic, that is not 
the priests’ explanation at all. The Mahommedan refuses, 
in Christian judgment, to believe Christianity; but in the 
same judgment the Christian does not refuse to believe 
Mahommedanism,—he only does not believe it. He says of him- 
self, he cannot, and it is true; and so far as human observation 
can detect, that is also true of the great mass of impenetrability 
to certain religious ideas which, if we care at all about religion, 
so perplexes, and sometimes irritates us all. The refusal is 
involuntary, not voluntary ; a failure not of will, but of power, 
It is on this point, as we suspect, that metaphysicians in 
their slow advance towards trustworthy knowledge, are most 
under temptation to err. They slowly, and with infinite pains 
and watchfulness, detect certain powers, faculties, qualities, 
common to all human minds, think thenceforward that they 
have arrived at “the human mind”—as the naturalist thinks 
that, in virtue of some common properties, he has arrived at a 
distinct order—and underrate exceedingly the excessive differences 
among minds, more especially in their faculty of Receptiveness 
We suspect strongly that although the leatheriness is most 
marked as regards religious ideas—firstly, because they are so 
important ; and secondly, because they are not susceptible of 
concrete demonstration—it extends much beyond their limits. 
People do not care enough to inquire, and are not interested 
enough to reveal their true opinions about many ideas; but 
there are ideas quite apart from religion which conquer much 
as religions do. Take the great modern idea of Equality, for 
an example. We undertake to say that if equality were 
preached, like a creed, every week, till it wearied people, and 
pressed like a creed, and lived and died for like a creed, so 
as to attract universal study, and if men were as frank about 
it as they are about creeds, we should find that while 
one in three accepted the idea, the second could not be in- 
terested in it, and the third regarded it with abhorrence; and 
that the latter two were not willing its rejection, but simply 
wanting in the power of absorption. Their minds were not 
“the human mind,” but the human mind minus a power attri- 
buted to it, just as there are races which cannot be taught 
abstract ideas, or ideas outside experience. Harmony is hat- 
mony, let men think as they will; yet there are not only men 
unable to recognise or to follow the true sequences in 
music, but entire races also. They are entirely innocent of 
willing, and simply cannot receive what is as demonstrably 
accurate as a proposition in arithmetic. If we studied the 
powerlessnesses of the human mind, its strange gaps, and the 
way in which those gaps will close up under a stimulus and 
reopen when it is withdrawn, as carefully as we study mental 
powers, we should understand the partial diffusion of religious 
ideas much better, and perhaps have much more intelligence to 
overcome it, and much more patience to wait until the neces- 
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; reparation of the receptacle had been gone through. 
many OE years after Paul preached, the Emperor Julian, 
cichtest wit of his time, who founded Paris,—and left his 
spirit there,—disbelieved the entire Christian system. lf 
Christianity is true at all, as most of us In some way believe, 
by far the saddest fact and the most inexplicable fact of the 
world is its failure to reach the brains, not to mention the 
hearts, of the majority of human beings. Does not part of that 
failure result from a lacking power in the receptacle ? 


ANGLING IN THE HIGHLANDS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
is difficult to imagine life without its familiar appliances 


and conveniences ; to conceive, for instance, how commerce _ 


was carried on when, not to go back beyond the memory of men 
now middle-aged, Manchester was the best part of twenty-four 
hours’ journey from London, when a letter cost something like 
a shilling, and the telegraph had not got beyond the moveable 
sign-post, so to describe it, which used to stand on the top of 
the Horse Guards. The traffic of pleasure, with which we are 
just now more concerned, is as much revolutionised as the traffic 
of business. It is curious to stand in the station at Inverness, 
and watch the great stream of tourists and sportsmen flowing 
northward and westward in August, and southward in Septem- 
ber, with constant minor currents running hither and thither, 
and to remember the time, not thirty years since, when two 
stage-coaches sufficed for the traffic between Perth and Inver- 
ness, and even a stage-coach was a novelty between Inverness 
and the west coast. 

It is not easy to strike the balance of loss and gain—always 
keeping the pleasure-seecker’s point of view—that has followed 
from the new order of things. Reckon it absolutely, indeed, and 
the gain exceeds enormously. Nine-tenths of the people who 
enjoy scenery and sport in the Highlands were simply pro- 
hibited by the old system. They could not spare either the 
time or the money. The other tenth, doubtless, loses something 
considerable. One may say, without the risk of being thought 
selfish, that the sense of solitude adds vastly to the fascination 
of scenery; while as to sport (by which word the writer wishes 
angling to be understood), the charm of being alone is notorious. 
Yet there are things to be reckoned per contra. Thirty years 
ago, the writer with a friend stayed for a week, early in August, 
at the Inn of Dalwhinnie (about half-way between Perth and 
Inverness), and had the place entirely to themselves. Nothing, 
from the angler’s point of view, could be more delightful. The 
charming burn that runs down by Dalwhinnie to the Spey 
was just the sort of ground which he loves. There was no risk 
of catching sight, some quarter of a mile in advance, of some 
earlier riser, whipping every pool and stickle, and taking or 
pricking nearly every feeding fish. The trout were numerous, 
and beautifully unsophisticated. But then there were dis- 
advantages. The fare was rude in the extreme. One 
dinner, consisting wholly and solely of a bowl of soup in 
which a leg of mutton had been boiled, the meat itself 
being, for some cause which it is not difficult to con- 
jecture, unpresentable, has left a sinister recollection which 
lasts to this day. The traveller who now halts at 
Dalwhinnie (it is a station on the Highland Railway) will find 
all that he wants in the way of accommodation, though he will 
certainly not bring home such a basket from the burn as might 
safely be reckoned on in days gone by. Nevertheless, in one 
way the angling has improved, and that in consequence of the 
increased traffic. The inn stands about a mile from the upper 
end of Loch Ericht, a sheet of water nearly twenty miles long, 
and abounding in fish, being especially rich in that prize so 
coveted of anglers, the salmo ferow. In the pre-railway days, 
it was not worth the innkeeper’s while to keep a boat upon the 
loch, or to have gillies ready to man it. These are now ready, 
when the angler wants them; and at the same time, the use of 

the deadly “ otter,” formerly very common among the country 
folk, has been checked, if not stopped. ‘The same change has 
taken place in other localities. Facilities of sport have de- 
veloped under the great demand, and the illicit destruction 
of fish has been discouraged. On the whole, however, the 
angler has lost. How could ite otherwise, when he 


as ten competitors for one? He feels, too, a change | 


in the jealousy with which trout-fishing is now preserved, 
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Less than fifty years ago,a man might wander with his rod over | ; : , 
Scotland, and as long as his ambition did not rise to salmon | miles in length. The average weight of trout caught by one 


and sea-trout, might fish without question. Now, with the | rod in the day might be put down at fifteen or sixteen pounds ; 
whole country let out in shootings, in many of which there is so | the size ranged from three to five to the pound. Few days 





little to shoot that the sportsman is driven from the moor to 
the loch, or in deer-forests, where the stranger is, as he ever in 
old days was, an enemy, the angler’s liberty is sorely restricted. 
As for salmon and sea-trout, he must have a long purse to 
compass them at all, and even this will not be an infallible help. 
There are a few stations which, if he gets to know them and 
secures his accommodation long before-hand, will give him what 
he wants, at a not immoderate cost. The prospects which are 
held out to him at some places he will find sadly delusive. Dis- 
appointed fishermen, who have paid something like a pound per 
diem for salmon-fishing, without getting so much as the return 
of a rise, will cynically tell that the wary fish, in pools which 
are whipped every day from the beginning of July till the end 
of September, know not only the dress of the various gillies, but 
the make of the various rods, which are so diligently plied above 
their heads. A lucky visitor whose day happens to follow close 
upon a flood may find some unsophisticated stranger fresh from 
the sea, but the investment, as a rule, is a deplorable failure. 

On the whole, the angler will do well to limit his aspirations 
to yellow trout, and to get off the line of railway as quickly as 
he can. Sutherlandshire, that is, the northern and western por- 
tion, is, perhaps, the best find that he can choose. There are 
excellent places nearer home known to the initiated, but the 
ordinary angler, with no special knowledge or introductions, 
will fare best in the county we have named. Lairg should be 
his first point. In itself, it is worth but little as an angling 
station. Loch Shin, the lower end of which comes within a 
hundred yards of the hotel, is a fine stretch of water, and holds 
very fine fish, but it is too much frequented. Six or seven boats 
are out daily from the hotel during the season, and for the first 
four miles, at least, of its length the loch is overfished. Over- 
seaig, at the upper end, is more out of the way, affords better 
sport, and gives also more variety of scene. From Lairg, the 
angler may choose which he will of the mail-car routes, and 
take up his quarters at one of the very comfortable inns 
which they pass, and can hardly go wrong. The journey 
itself will greatly interest him. To travel by railway 
through fine scenery, where almost every minute changes 
the view, is an exciting experience. But if you would really 
take in the beauty of the place, you must travel in the old- 
fashioned way. You see not the landscape only, but what, to 
some eyes, is more attractive,—the foreground, the red and 
purple of the heather, the green and yellow lichens on the rocks, 
the shimmering light on the water. And then you have a 
chance of getting at ‘the human interest which attaches to the 
country. An intelligent driver will have something to tell you 
of every burn, and loch, and mountain which you pass. And if 
you question him discreetly, he will possibly open his mind 
about matters which touch him closely. One melancholy 
feature in a Sutherlandshire landscape is to be found in the fre- 
quent traces which tell of a vanished population. The hill-sides for 
miles show signs which fifty years have not been able to efface 
of old cultivation. You can still trace the outlines of the fields 
in which men whose grandsons are now beyond the seas 
raised their little crops of barley. oats, or potatoes. Nearly two 
generations ago these were turned into sheep-farms. The land- 
lord naturally looked for a larger and safer rent. And now, by 
a further operation of the same law, the sheep-farm is yielding 
to the deer-forest. But, save for a few gillies and shep- 
herds, the people are gone. One can hardly wish them back, 
knowing that in some of the islands, where the small holdings 
are left, the squalor and even the distress of the population are 
often heartrending. Yet it can hardly be denied that they 
suffered wrong. When the chief became a freeholder and the 
clansman a tenant, the distribution of loss and gain was very 
unequally made. It was satisfactory to hear on all sides high 
praises of the present owner. “A tenant, now-a-days,” said 
every one, “ need not fear the agent ; ‘ the Duke’ will be sure to 
see that he has right.” 

For the benefit of readers who may want to know something 
definite about the chances of sport, the present writer may 
briefly indicate his own recent experiences. At a certain fishing 
station, the locality of which the curious may discover for them- 
selves, he had, together with the other guests at the hotel (there 
were four fishing parties in all) the choice of five lochs, none 
of them more than five miles distant and easy of access. Three 
of these were of considerable size, ranging from six to three 
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passed without producing one or more fish of a pound weight. 
Larger captures, reaching to nine pounds as a maximum, were 
rare, but not so exceptional as to exclude hope. Finally, any 
one who is lucky enough not to be bound to the usual holiday- 
time will find, if he times his visit for June and July, less 
crowded quarters, fish without experience of the hook, and 
generally better sport. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
————— 

THE FUTURE OF EGYPT. 

[To tHe EpitTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—In your article on “ The Future of Egypt,” in your last 
impression, amid many remarks concerning the future of Eng- 
lish authority in Egypt, I failed to find a single reference to the 
future of the Egyptians themselves. May I hope, in company 
with some others of your constant readers, that in some future 
article, now that tle cessation of war allows other than mere 
military interests to attract attention, you will deal with the 
question of the manner in which this country may utilise its 
newly-attained powers for the alleviation of the burdens of the 
Egyptian peasants P 

Many, perhaps, may take for granted that the mere pre- 
dominance of England in Egypt is sufficient to ensure an 
amelioration of the condition of all classes. Butthis seems very 
doubtful. It has been maintained, in a pamphlet (“ Spoiling the 
Egyptians,” p. 49) which has reached a fourth edition without a 
contradiction of importance, so far as I know, that “ Egypt has 
already actually repaid the Bondholders every shilling of the 
money she received from them, together with interest at 6 per 
cent.; yet Egypt still has to pay nearly 8 per cent. interest per 
annum on the vanished proceeds of loans aggregating 90 mil- 
lions sterling, consuming 45 per cent of her gross annual 
revenues in perpetuity.” In the course of the recent disturb- 
ances, it is calculated, by the best authorities, that more than 
six millions have been added to the existing burdens. It will 
hardly be denied that the taxes extorted for the payment of the 
interest of the Bondholders have already pressed heavily upon 
the peasants, who were described by our own Consul-General 
(ibid. p. 46) as “severely and cruelly treated, the whip and 
bastinado being the necessary concomitants of every demand 
for the payment of taxes;” and it is to be feared that increased 
taxes will now press more heavily than ever. If, therefore, 
the irresistible power of England is henceforth to be exerted 
in order to keep down insurrection, while tax-gatherers (nomin- 
ally Egyptian) wring from the peasants the money necessary 
for the payment in full of the European Bondholders, the con- 
sequence may be that our very maintenance of order may do a 
mischief, by maintaining and perpetuating a system of oppres- 
sion, and our honourable habit of paying our own debts may 
bring ruin upon a nation which we would compel to pay a debt 
that cannot possibly be paid. 

“ Repudiation” is, no doubt, a word suggestive of just dis- 
grace, and every Englishman hates the sound of it. It differs 
greatly (we all feel) from “ composition with creditors.” But 
how? In this respect, that when an honest merchant com- 
pounds with creditors, an impartial Court protects the interests 
of the creditors ; whereas a nation, when it “ repudiates,” adjudi- 
cates its own cause, and the creditors are unfairly treated. But in 
the present case, there is at hand the impartial Court necessary for 
a just composition. England, which has throughout professed 
to be acting in the name of Europe, can either by herself, or 
conjointly with other Powers, take stock of the effects of the 
nation now committed to her charge; and if it be found beyond 
a doubt that the full payment of the Egyptian debts is incom- 
patible with the peaceful development of the country, would it 
not then be lawful to make an arrangement with creditors 
requiring them to make some (perhaps temporary) deduction 
from their interest, in return for the certainty of regular pay- 
ments, and with the prospect of ultimate payment in full? In 
any discussion of this subject, surely it is not to be forgotten 
that there is a great difference between a national debt, properly 
so called, and a debt not self-imposed by the Egyptian nation, but, 
for the most part, recklessly incurred by an irresponsible ruler. 

Before concluding this letter, permit me to make another 
reference to the remarkable pamphlet from which I quoted 
above, entitled, “Spoiling the Egyptians.” With a very 
sincere belief in the integrity and unselfishness of our 








reading these pages, not to fear that our 
Egypt — have been unduly influenced b 
quote the words of Lord Granville, for “the pecuniary ; 

in behalf of which her Majesty’s Gescaanh lor ee 
acting.” Earnestly desiring to have this pamphlet refuted and 
exposed, I eagerly welcomed a letter from Lord Houghton 

which appeared in your pages some five or six weeks ago. Pig 
which the writer declared that it would be easy to point oak 
omissions and insinuations in it; but the rest of that long 
letter seemed to fail so completely in making out the case 
which it attempted to make out, against a very small and un. 
important fact of the pamphlet, that I was reluctantly driven 
to believe that, since Lord Houghton had probably chosen the 
weakest point for attack and found it too strong for him, 
perhaps what seemed to him so “easy” might be found in 
reality difficult. 

I am not alone in this perplexity. Friends on every side, 
men of judgment and accustomed to weigh evidence, are reading 
this “ Tale of Shame,” and are becoming convinced by it; they 
are circulating it, and convincing others; and by this time, the 
pamphlet has come to a fourth edition. I myself am not yet 
convinced. Long experience has taught me that even quota. 
tions from Blue-books may be, under the influence of pre- 
judice, so skilfully (though honestly) pieced together as to 
suggest inferences not justified by facts. But, surely 
it is time to refute, say, only one or two of the most damag- 
ing statements in this most unpleasant work. Take one, for 
example. 

It is said (p. 48) that the European Commission’s labours 
“resulted in a scheme proclaimed in Egypt on July 17th, 1880, 
by decree of the Khedive, and called the Law of Liquidation.” 
The second enactment of this law cancelled a bargain made 
(with all forms of law) by the Khedive with the cultivators, 
by which, in return for £17,000,000 paid down (p. 49), the 
cultivators had “ purchased the reduction in _ perpetuity 
of fifty per cent. on the rental of their lands from the 
year 1885.” When this bargain was cancelled, the European 
Commission, instead of refunding the £17,000,000, decided that 
the cultivators “ should merely receive a sum of £150,000 a year 
for fifty years,” t.e., they confiscated the principal, and paid less 
than one per cent. by way of interest, and this only for fifty years. 
Let Lord Houghton deny or explain this, and he will earn 
the gratitude of many of your readers; and among others, of 
yours, very faithfully, Epwin A. Asport. 
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THE FATE OF ARABI. 

(TO THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—So the Spectator, and the Times’ Correspondent, and Sir 
Samuel Baker are all in one mind that Arabi and his confeder- 
ates must die. Will you do me the favour to open your columns 
for a few words on the other side? I do not profess to regard 
Arabi as anything more than a clever barbarian, who has main- 
tained a just cause by barbarous methods, and perhaps largely 
from selfish motives. But the man’s personal character is nob 
the question; the question is, by what law is he to be condemned 
to death ? Evena barbarian and a military adventurer, nay, 
even a “rebel,” is entitled to ask, before he is ordered to execu- 
tion, not only what crime he has committed: but who are they 
who arrogate to themselves the office of judging and passing 
sentence on him. 

Why, then, is Arabi to die? Because, say some, he is guilty 
of rebellion; but if Arabi is a rebel at all, he must be held to 
have become so involuntarily. Let us look at the facts. Glad- 
stone has admitted that Arabi, when hostilities between him 
and the English began, was in possession of lawful authority. 
He was the Khedive’s Minister of War. Alexandria was 
menaced by a British Fleet, sent there to coerce the Khedive 
into sending Arabi and other Egyptian Pashas into exile. Arabi’s 
duty as War Minister was to put Alexandria into a condition to 
resist any attack by the hostile Fleet. Because he refused to 
desist from performing this duty, the British opened fire on the 
forts of Alexandria. ‘The Khedive’s plain duty was to stand by 
his Minister, when a foreign Power, without even a declara- 
tion of war, committed this act of hostility against Egypt. 
Probably he would have done so, had the defence proved 
successful. He did not go over to the British till it was 
plain they were the winning side. ‘Then he betrayed his 
servant, and betrayed the country which, as Sovereign, 
he was bound to defend. Has the lawful authority of a 
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ects owe him allegiance ? People talk as if a Sovereign 
of war, neither tried to resist the enemy, nor to 
gotiate with him on behalf of the nation, but went over and 

eee himself absolutely to the enemy, after the first 
pear his armies sustained, was entitled to proclaim “ rebel ”’ 
every man who declined to imitate his treachery. Sovereigns 
are trustees of their people’s independence, or they are nothing. 
Tewfik betrayed that trust. His proclamation against Arabi 
was a lie; but even in this proclamation he did not blame 
Arabi for resisting the English, but for not continuing the re- 
sistance long enough. But it matters httle what he blamed 
Avabi for. A man who has voluntarily surrendered his freedom 
of action is nobody’s ruler or judge. You will say that Arabi 
had forced the Khedive to accept him as Minister. But if the 
Khedive considered that to amount to rebellion, he should have 
proclaimed Arabi a rebel at once. If it was through fear for 
his life that he failed to do so, all that can be said is, that 
proves the “rebellion” to have been so far a success, And 
power derived from successful rebellion is at least as lawful 
as power derived from successful conquest. 

Observe, I have said nothing as to whether the British hos- 
tilities against Egypt were justified or not, but simply as to 
whether Arabi’s resistance was legal. I maintain it was per- 
fectly legal from beginning to end. 

Another reason given for putting Arabi to death is, his alleged 
complicity in the massacres of last June and July. Assuming 
him guilty of such complicity in massacre, he has committed a 
crave moral offence, but net a crime for which we are entitled 
re punish him. ‘There is no Jaw to make men in authority 
in one country criminally responsible for any of their acts 
to the rulers of other countries. (I have already disposed 
of the Khedive, and his claim to exercise jurisdiction 
in Egypt, after what he has done to show how unworthy 
he is to govern.) There is no such law, for there is no 
authority in existence capable of promulgating any such law. 
There is no authority that has the shadow of a right to deter- 
mine for all nations with how much or how little severity they 
shall treat foreign intruders in their midst, in a time of war, or 
threatened war. There is no authority to determine for every 
statesman governing a barbarous country to what extent he 
may lawfully, in troublous times, tolerate or make use of popu- 
lar passion springing from race hatred or fanaticism. And the 
attempt on the part of the British to arrogate such authority 
to themselves as against Arabi, will mean that the fact of bis 
guilt, and the degree of his guilt, and the degree of his provoca- 
tion, are all to be judged of by scornful and exasperated 
enemies,—insolent with victory, and thirsting for vengeance, 
To hold a man criminally responsible for acts which, in the 
nature of the case, cannot be impartially judged, is contrary to 
the very essence of law and justice. It is lynch law of a very 
odious kind. 

Is Arabi to die for burning Alexandria? Alexandria be- 
longed to Egypt. Arabi is responsible for its fate not to us, 
the foreign invaders, not to Tewtik the traitor, but to the in- 
habitants of that country which Arabi, as its lawful Minister of 
War, defended; and Tewfik, its lawful Sovereign, betrayed to 
the enemy. The defenders of an invaded country have a right 
to burn every town it contains. If the invader objects, it is 
because he wishes to acquire the country and all its riches for 
himself. That is precisely why the patriot may think it his 
duty to burn and destroy what he can neither defend nor carry 
off. If Egypt chose, when free from foreign interference, to 
treat Arabi as a criminal for this, it would be her lawful right; 
but I suppose we may safely assume Egypt will never, either 
now or hereafter, be consulted by her conquerors as to any 
matter that concerns her.—I am, Sir, &c., N. 

‘Our able correspondent mistakes the facts. We have never 
snggested that the British had a right to execute Arabi. To 
the British, Arabi is merely an enemy, whom they cannot even 
try; but towards the Khedive, he is guilty of mutiny, and on 
the theory of his complicity in the Alexandria massacre, of 
murder, To say that the Sovereign was guilty of treason, and 

lost his right to reign, because he accepted the aid of a trusted 
ally against an army in mutiny, is nonsense. Arabi’s mutiny 
was the cause, not the effect, of the British Expedition.—Ep. 
Speetator.] 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT OPIUM. 
[To THE EpiIToR OF THR “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—It is interesting to note that, in your review of Mr. 


on the conditions of our treaty regulation with China, and not 
on the question as to the noxiousness or innocuousness of opium 
in consumption. All must admit that if those who are known 
as “anti-opiumists ” could be induced to look at things in the 
same way, and to abandon the arguments based on presup- 
posed ill-effects of the drug—amply disproved by Mr. Brereton 
and others—the question of the morality of the opium traffic 
would be greatly simplified; and although none will deny that 
the forcible import of any commodity whatever is a wrongful 
action, yet it is probable that if the arguments of the Anti- 
Opium Society, profusely backed up by anecdotes of the most 
unpleasant nature, were once and forall abandoned as erroneous, 
and, what is more, misleading, little indignation would be felt 
among the genteel public on the subject. Suppose, for instance, 
that we were obliging Chinese to accept our sie: duty free; the 
offence would be, in reality, the same as ever, though I doubt 
whether many opponents of the opium traffic would admit as 
much. But, as a matter of fact, the case between us and China 
is not as bad as you have put it. We do not oblige the Chinese 
to accept our opium duty free, but forbid them to impose more 
than a specified duty on it. And—what is generally forgotten 
—it should be remembered that this regulation, very probably 
unfair, is, after all, the result of a regular Treaty, framed to 
admit to China not only opium, but also merchandise of other 
kinds. Keeping this in view, the morality of the case is not so 
very bad, certainly not bad enough to excuse the sort of crusade 
carried on now against the traffic by many Englishmen more 
zealous than logical. 


And it is this crusade, this well-meant zealousness, that have 
kindled the ire of Mr. Brereton. You, Sir, have found fault 
with the tone of his look, on the score of “ prejudice.” But 
surely there is some excuse for strong feeling, and even indigna- 
tion, on the subject. Our Indian Empire is now in the extra- 
ordinary position of being able to raise a large revenue without 
imposing one penny of taxes on her own subjects, and we are 
asked by the opponents of the opium trade to throw away this 
immense advantage, in consequence of arguments which are for 
the most part doubtful, if not entirely untenable. It is easy to 
rouse the British public into the sort of righteous indignation 
which dubs its followers as “ moral,” and its adversaries indis- 
criminately as “ immoral,” and then proceeds, on very insufficient 
evidence, to declare its intention of being thoroughly ‘“ moral,” 
and letting all vile pecuniary matters slide! On the other hand, 
it is hard to persuade the public that questions of this kind 
between nation and nation really bear little parallel with ques- 
tions between man and man; and there seems some reason now 
to fear the committal of a gigantic blunder, in consequence of 
the attempt to solve a great question by inere common-sense.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., Cuaries SrRAcHEY. 


| We cannot admit that benetit to our own subjects is an 
excuse for robbing the Chinese. The best argument for the 
Treaty is that a spirit duty has often been the subject of nego- 
tiation between free and equal States. We do not know, how- 
ever, that such a treaty was ever extorted by force—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 

MR. BRIGHT. 
To tue Epiror oF THE “‘ Specrator.”’ | 

Sir,—In your last number, you say that, “'The House will, ap- 
parently, meet in October, with all Tories, all Whigs, and all 
Radicals on one side; and Sir W. Lawson, Mr. Passmore 
Edwards, and the Parnellites on the other.” While deploring 
the silence of so many Members, which gives you room to say 
this, allow me to point out the grave injustice which you do Mr. 
Bright, in omitting his name from those “whose voices have 
been raised against the Egyptian Expedition.” Mr. Bright gave 
up office and association with an admired leader, solely because 
he believed the war to be a departure from national morality, 
and, therefore, from the principles of the Liberal Party; and in 
the few words which he spoke on that occasion, there was the ex- 
pression of the deepest conviction. Mr. Bright is no longer 
young. Probably he feels the difficulty of attacking the policy 
of his old colleagues, but none the less have his actions and his 
words, though few, spoken against that policy; nor is it the first 
time that he has stood with the few against the many.—I am, 
Sir, &ce., Cc. 8. 


[ We do not understand Mr. Bright to oppose the Egyptian 
War in particular, but all wars.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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MR. GREEN’S IMPRISONMENT. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—* H. G.” says that the Spectator has, more than once, 
assumed that Mr. Green’s benefice becomes void at the end of 
three years from the monition. If the Spectator has erred, it 
has erred in good (legal) company, for the Lord Chancellor in 
the House of Lords, and the Attorney-General in the House of 
Commons, have likewise so “assumed.” If the assumption is 
an incorrect one, surely the friends of Mr. Green may claim 
from those high legal authorities, if only to lessen by one the 
number of wearying uncertainties to which Mr. Green has been 
now for so long a time subjected, an announcement of what is 
the fact. 

But I read in this month’s number of the Miles Platting 
Record :— 

“The idea, which was started by a correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, that the deprivation takes place three years from the date 
of the last appeal to the House of Lords, is altogether a mistaken 
one. That appeal was made in order to prove the illegality of Mr. 
Green’s imprisonment, whereas the Act only makes this proviso in 
case of an appeal from the monition or inhibition. Such being the 
case, we must take the Attorney-General’s statement as the correct 
one, and assume that the people of St. John’s, Miles Platting, are at 
the present time without a properly authorised pastor. In which 
case, why, in the name of justice, mercy, and righteousness, is Mr. 
Green still in Lancaster Castle ”’ 

With regard to what “H. G.” says as to a “ judicial declara- 
tion of the avoidance,” does not the following extract from a 
letter, written early this month by a well-known London clergy- 
man, seem to show that such a “ declaration ” is unnecessary ’— 

“T cannot understand what the Court of Arches has to do with it. 
The operation of the 13th Section of the Public Worship Regulation Act 
is that (in cases such as have occurred at Miles Platting) ‘the bene- 
fice shall thereupon become void,’ unless the Bishop does something 
which he has not done ; and upon such avoidance it shall be lawful for 
the patron, &c., to appoint, present, &c., as if such incumbent were 
dead.’ Upon which Mr. Brooke, in his edition of the Act, says, on 
Dr. Burn’s authority, ‘It may be mentioned that the church becomes 
void without any declaratory sentence, for avoidance by Act of Par- 
liament needeth not any declaratory sentence.’ ”’ 

—I am, Sir, &c., 
Swinton, September 1th, 


Heyry R. Heyrwoop. 


READING ALOUD AS AN INDUSTRY FOR WOMEN. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—I have read with great interest all that has appeared in 
your columns of late concerning employment for women. I do 
not remember to have seen anything concerning one branch of 
industry in which women might have their full share, and 
which, even in competitive London, seems far from being ex- 
hausted ; I allude to that of reading aloud. 

Why should we not see in the daily papers some such adver- 
tisement as the following ?— 

EADING ALOUD.—Miss So-and-So reads aloud History, Science, 
Theology, Fiction, Poetry, Drama, &., as requirel. Specially 
qualified to read to the Sick and Invalid. Highest references on this 
point from the Medical Faculty. Terms, at her own residence, —— per 
hour; at employer’s residence, —— per hour. French (acquired in 
Paris), or German (acquired in Dresden), at double the above charges. 
It oceurs to me that reading-rooms might also be established, 
perhaps in conjunction with the “ Library and Reading-room ” 
of the pattern already familiar to us, where a man might drop 
in, and hear reading aloud on his favourite subject. The 
difficulty of arranging details might be great, but surely not 
insuperable. 

I am myself, Mr. Editor, as you have probably already sur- 
mised, a man of such defective eyesight as to be almost debarred 
from reading for myself; exceedingly fond of books, I find it 
impossible to get anything like the amount of reading aloud I 
should like done for me by my family. An exceptional case, 
you may say. Granted; yet, surely, in such a big place as 
London, there must be thousands of people who, from defective 
eyesight, or from other causes, cannot read as much as they 
would like, nor get themselves read to as much as they would 
like, by anybody who can read aloud well, and to whom such 
a resource as I have suggested would be most welcome,—as 
welcome as the money would be to many a lady, scarcely quali- 
fied to be a governess in these exigeant days, and yet anxious 
to earn money in some way other than that of menial occupation. 
Of course, [am aware that ladies do already read aloud for 
employers, who, in some shape or other, remunerate them for 
their services. But I think that the services of women in this 
way might be greatly extended, systematised, and made more 
easily available.—I am, Sir. c., PURBLIND. 





———_____ 


HOW TO REDUCE THE NUMBER OF RA 
ACCIDENTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,’ 

Sir,—The Passenger Duty presses heavily (viz ., £800,000 a ye 
especially on the passenger lines. Its total abolition on : 
far off as ever. I would suggest, therefore, that the Connasies 
should petition the Board of Trade to recommend some a 
sion on those lines that are free from accidents has ; 
passengers are killed or injured), for certain periods, accordin, 
to their size, or passenger mileage or train mileage, as ‘on 
return for adopting its and other costly recommendations, to 
ensure extra safety. We see what can be done in this way ; aa 
one death on the London and North-Western in the last thres 
and a-half years. 

Parliament, moreover, has granted the Companies enormous 
powers and privileges. The public has a right, therefore, to 
claim from Parliament that some effective means should be 
devised for its protection ; and this conditional remission would 
be a standing check on accidents, more effective than compensa. 
tion charges, which average only one-third of the passenger 
duty. 

Such a measure would be gladly received by the public, and 
the yearly roll of killed and injured would in two or three years 
be reduced by half.—I am, Sir, &c., i 

Laleham, Coventry Park, September L5th. 


ILWAY 
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PRESENCE AT A DISTANCE. 

(To THE EpITor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Mrs. Gilbert told me the story which Mr. Josiah Gilbert 
has contributed to your columns under the above title (p. 1,138), 
in 1848 or 1849. As his account agrees closely with my re- 
membrance, except that I should have substituted the general 
name “ America” for the particular one “ Canada,” I should 
not ask the favour of a line from you, but that I understand 
a subsequent correspondent has considered the whole story dis- 
posed of by the difference of time. Perhaps, then, I may just 
add that to myself she distinctly took account of this. Even at 
that time, there were a few persons aware that a clock at the 
same moment in England and America does not record the 
same hour. 

If Mr. Gilbert is right in his belief that the place of worship 
was a country meeting-house, afternoon service was the rule, 
rather than the exception, in such gatherings in 1820-30. “What 
were you doing at such an hour, your time and ours?” was 
the inquiry ; and all the circle saw the letter, to assure them- 
selves that no clue was given. If the family were in their 
chapel in the afternoon in England, and the son, oppressed 
with his headache, threw himself on his bed in the morning in 
America, where is the difficulty ? 

But the chief value of the story is for those who knew Mrs. 
Gilbert. If there are clearer, more intelligent, and more vera- 
cious persons than she was, I have never met them.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Breqner, Bourienouth, September 21st. 


Henry Ceci. 


A CORRECTION. 
(To THe Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Will you permit me, whilst thanking you very gratefully 
for your flattering review of my book, “A Royal Amour,” to 
point out two slight errors which I should much like corrected ? 
You seem to think that I am an American, but I am in reality 
an Englishman, by birth and education. In the second place, 
my name is Davey, and not “ Darcey.”’—I am, Sir, Xc., 
31 Lower Phillimore Pluce, Kensington, W. R. Davey. 








BOOKS. 
5 einige 
A ROUND TRIP.* 

[SECOND NOTICE. | 
Or two lines of steamers that connect the Far West with the 
Far East—a third started and owned entirely by Chinamen is 
now in full work—the Engineer on his holiday chose the Pacific 
mail route from San Francisco to Yokohama. There are neat 
touches in his description of the ‘City of Tokio’ as a fine ship, 
“well officered, with men who give themselves no airs, and are 
os An Bnginesr’s Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round Trip from Longitude 0° to 


Longitude 0°. By Daniel Pidgeon, F.G.S., Associate of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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frankly at the service of the people they carry ;” and whose | 


“encourages his passengers to feel that the ship is 


ee er them, and not they for the ship.” The voyage 
pane a most interesting chapter, and gives the reader 


the first glimpse of this author’s careful and impartial study of 
5 . ’ 
the Chinese Question, to which we propose to recur. The follow- 
ing passage introduces the reader to the Kast :— 
= 

“Our daily passage through the calm, azure water was so mono- 

ous, that we could not realise our approach to Asia. We seemed 
poe sailing over an interminable ocean, seeking no other haven 
* ting sun, straight for whose disc uur bows pointed night 


F e setti aga Rage ” 
js hers Sete one . At length came the cry, ‘Japan is in sight! 
- The view which met our eyes was at the same time 


strange and familiar. Conical hills, covered to their summits with 
dense foliage, descended abruptly to a plain. which, wider here and 
r there, bordered the ocean. Every inch of the level land 
a raltivated not in wide fields of grass and grain, but in parti- 
pre slips and patches; villages of tiny brown houses, with 
thatched roofs and wide eaves planted along the ridges with lilies, 
while detached buildings, recalling the pagodas on a willow plate, 
peeped here and there from the foliage covering the hill-sides. 
The sea was alive with the ‘sampans of fishermen, quaint boats of 
unpainted wood, with high bows and square sterns, sculled by living 
bronzes, standing erect in scanty drapery, their shaven heads tied 
yound with blue and white handkerchiefs. It was like a picture by 
Meissonier of a quaint and beautiful toy land, utterly new to all 
Enropean experience. 
The chapters on Japan are, on the whole, the most remark- 
able in this work, and those most calculated to correct ideas 
formed only from books and newspapers. Mr. Pidgeon touched 
the shores of the Land of the Rising Sun, persuaded that the 
Japanese were, next to the white races, the most advanced 
people in the world, whose intelligent appreciation of a civilisa- 
tion higher than their own had led to the overthrow of a 
remotely ancient, social, and political system too rigid for 
Western ideas of progress. He found them cultured, courteous, 
and charming, but insincere and reactionary in policy, un- 
business-like and untrustworthy in affairs. Before he enters upon 
the investigation which led him to form these conclusions, the 
author gives us a brilliant sketch of the country, and although 
he tells us that no pen or pencil can bring the picture before 
eyes that have not looked upon the thing itself, we think the 
idea conveyed by his sketch of Yokohama, and his description 
of a walk to Mississippi Bay, and the beautiful scene to be leheld 
from the crest of the hill that overlooks it, must be something 
like the reality. That was a delightful walk, but scarcely a 
bird was heard or seen; and there were no sheep, cows, or horses 
in the fields. ‘lo read these pages is like looking at a series 
of Mr. Dillon’s pictures. Mr. Pidgeon went on a visit toa Mr. 
Okawa, the son and partner of a Japanese paper manufacturer, 
whose house and mill are at Oji, a charming village seven miles 
from the capital. There he was hospitably entertained in native 
style. His account of the family life, a typical one, is very curious. 
Servants receive visitors, take orders, and present every article 
on their knees ; but this extreme servility implies no tyranny, 
—their relations with their employers are politely friendly. 

On the whole, the picture of Japanese life is disappointing. 
Society, in our sense of the word, does not exist; home life is 
very monotonous; the day ends with a friendly bath, “ when 
the family assemble and stew together for an hour, in water 
hot enough to cook a European;” and at ten o’clock every one 
isin bed. The position of women, though far superior to that 
of Orientals generally, is not high. <A girl is taught to read 
and write, to play the samisen, dance, and behave with extreme 
politeness; and she is free to go to the temple, the shop. 
or the visit, alone. But she remains the slave of her parents, 
who can dispose of her services absolutely, and sell her, if they 
sv please, even into a shameful life, without the interference of 
the law on her behalf. Marriage is an affair de convene, 
arranged by the father, withont reference to the girl herself; 
and, indeed, woman in Japan attains to no dignity until she has 
become mother and manager. Even then she plays an inferior 
part, being quite ignorant of her husband’s affairs; and 


hever, as with us, a centre round which th2 family groups | 


itself, but a toy during youth, and an upper servant 
in middle age. Mr. Pidgeon’s faculty of seeing was especi- 
ally on the alert in Japan; he tells us ever so many uew 
things about Japanese customs, religions, little ways, amuse- 
ments, and ingenuities. Here, for instance, is a detail which, 
although we have read numberless descriptions of the famous 
tea-houses, we tind for the first time :—‘‘ Simple as life is in 
Japan, its accessories are complicated enough. Even a horse is 
not allowed to drink out of a pail, but the water is thrown into 
his mouth by means of a wooden ladle, the animal haying learnt 








| 
| 





to take his refreshment as cleverly as a Christian eats souyr 
with a spoon.” It would be impossible in our space to indicate 
the scope of the writer's views of the present condition of 
Japan ; we can only direct the attention of our readers to those 
strikingly original and unexpected chapters, which inflict a 
severe blow on the romantic notions that are generally enter- 
tained about this young giant of borrowed civilisation, by 
the facts which they set before us, with the lucidity for which 
the author is remarkable. This is the conclusion of his 
summing-up :— : 

“The Government of Japan is an oligarchy, distracted by self- 
seeking factions, without any central authority, and having no 
unanimous policy, beyond that of preserving the national inde- 
pendence. Meanwhile, the people of this ancient and, in its own way, 
highly-cultured nation, are simply a flock of sheep, driven by the 
same masters now as in the feudal times, which, indeed, have dis- 
appeared on paper, but not from the habits of the country. If the 
masses, hardly conscious as yet of their emancipation, ever come to 
have opinions—ever, in fact, become a nation—Japan may have a 
new birth. What she has passed through lately is only revolution.” 
Into fifty pages Mr. Pidgeon has put the most lucid sketch of 
Old and the most lifelike picture of New Japan which we have 
yet met with. Perhaps the strangest feature of the latter is 
the run by “ pair-horse jinrickishas” (man-drawn carriages) 
from Tokio (Jeddo) to Nikko. This includes a glimpse of 
everything, especially of native painters at work, while the 
account of the locomotion is really a marvel. On the return 
journey, the coolies offered to show the travellers their power, 
and ran back to Nakada (fifty-eight miles) in one day. The 
following are the author's notes of the journey :— 

“Leaving Nikko at 7.45 a.m., the men ran 20 miles in 2 hours 
and 50 minutes without a stop. Then they rested 20 minutes, taking 
a bowl of rice and some weak tea. The rest of the journey was made 
by 10-mile stages, with stops of a quarter of an hour between each, 
and the 58 miles were completed in 10 hours, including stops, or 8 
hours and a quarter, exclusive of stops, being at the rate of 70% 
miles per hour while running, and 7°8 miles per hour including stops. 
The whole party arrived at Nakada in capital condition, langhing and 
chatting gaily. They rav, almost naked, at an even trot, witha long, 
springy stride, and took nothing but rice, a little fish and tea, by the 
way. Their feet were protected by straw sandals; but if these wore 
out, they were not particular about replacing them with others. Their 
consideration for one another was remarkable. The man between the 
shafts has the hardest work, and the strongest coolies were always 
ready to take more than their fair share of this position, while the 
weaker never shirked it. It rained hard during the last third of the 
journey ; but whether they dripped with perspiration or with rain 
made no difference to these plucky little fellows, who, after complet- 
ing 50 miles, ran the last 8 miles into Nakada within an hour.” 

The pay which these eight coolies received—and “ brimmed 
over with satisfaction ’’ on getting it—amounted to £7 10s. 
English money, or 2s. 8)d. per day per man! 

Of Hong Kong, Mr. Pidgeon writes with warm praise. No 
Englishman can visit Hong Kong, he says, without experiencing 
a feeling of pride in his native country. At Canton his party 
explored the city each in a sedan chair, and in charge of a 
Chinese guide. Hegives the most graphic description of ‘l'artar 
Canton and Chinese Canton which we have ever read, except 
that of the Marquis de Beauvoir; and we wish we had not 
read, or conld forget, his horrible account of the notorious Chinese 
prisons and the execution-ground. That hideous picture must 
haunt one’s memory, and bring a thrill of horror at the retlec- 
tion that its monotonous facts exist now, let one be ever so 
much of Voltaire’s way of thinking about his typical mandarin. 
Of the Chinese out of China, Mr. Pidgeon says much that is 
good; of the Chinese in China, he draws a striking, but, on the 
whole, a repulsive picture,—and he concludes with one of 
those statements whose weight and conciseness make his 
book so valuable. It is a pity that a people with many 
excellent, if few amiable qualities, should stagnate under 
an alien, tyrannous, and corrupt rule. ‘The Adininistration is 
founded on falsehood ; the public funds are diverted to official 
pockets ; justice is bought and sold; the miserable condition of 
the people is disregarded; the country is at the mercy of 
rapacious and venal Mandarins. But China may even yet 
strike a blow for national freedom, and the day which gives this 
country a powerful and enlightened Government will introduce 
to the Western worll one of the most dangerous commercial 
competitors she has ever yet encountered. ‘The author’s rapid 
but picturesque sketch of the Straits Settlement, and of Ceylon. 
where he mastered the coffee question, and revelled in thé beauty 
of the nights, with their “clear, dark air, spangled with slowly- 


; moving fireflies,” is a delightful portion of his work; and it is 


succeeded by a series of chapters on India; these we regard 
as a valuable contribution to the general knowledge o: 
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a subject of vast importance, which, if it is no longer 


treated with the stolid indifference that Macaulay used 
wonderingly to lament, is still very imperfectly appre- 
hended. “I imagined,” says Mr. Pidgeon, “that India 
was a rich extension of the British Empire, with more to give, 
whether of wealth or strength, to England than to gain from 
her. I found her the poorest country in the world, which, 
strain our strength as the task may, we are in honour bound to 
dower with security, peace, justice, and culture.” There is every- 
thing in the chapters on India that should attract the indif- 
ferent, and that must absorb the attention of the interested; a 
masterly array of facts, a powerful putting-forth of arguments, 
and a picturesqueness, without the least exaggeration or striving 
for effect, especially in the description of Delhi, quite unknown 


to us in any other traveller’s record ; and throughout, a manly, | 


straightforward tone, and urging of disinterestedness in our 
dealings with our great dependency. Our necessarily brief 
comment upon this exceptionally valuable book merely touches 
its most salient points; perhaps the best argument we can use 
‘to urge the careful perusal of it upon the reader who really 
“wants to know,” is the fact that the present reviewer, no less 
indolent ” than his kind in general, has read it through twice, 
from cover to cover. 
MR. LESLIG STEPHEN’S “SWIFT.” * 

WueEn Sir Walter Scott published his Live ond Works of Swist, 
he observed that the Dean of St. Patrick’s was the most popular 
author in the English language. We question whether this ver- 
dict was a true one in 1814, but it is certainly not true now. 
Gulliver's Travels, revised for family reading, can never bea 
dead book ; and the Tule of «@ Tub will be read by students, if 
not by the publie, for the sake of its masterly satire. hese 
works are incomparable in their way, and (iulliver’s Travel« 
especially has the rare advantage of being both amusing as a 
story-book and unrivalled as a satire. Arbuthnot, who ranks 
next to Swift, if, indeed, he does not equal him as a satirist, 
prophesied that it would have as great a run as the Pilgrii’s 
Progress, and Mr. Stephen observes that it “is one of the 
very few books some knowledge of which may be fairly assumed 
in any one who reads anything.” Every one, no doubt, has 
heard of the Lilliputians and the Brobdingnags, neither are 
the detestable Yahoos wholly unfamiliar. The adventures 
and imaginary characters of (ullive:’s Travels are known to 
readers who never looked into the volume, and the names used 
by Swift have passed into our common speech. This is high 
fame. The book has been in existence more than a century and 
a half, and its vitality is not exhausted. We venture, however, 
to doubt, judging from the paucity of new editions, whether 
Gulliver’s Travels is eagerly sought after either by children 
or grown-up people, and we have no doubt whatever that, 
apart from that work, Swift’s position in literature is now- 
a-days recognised only by men of letters. He is one of 
the standard authors whose books are not read. Like his 
contemporary Defoe, he lives on the reputation of a single work ; 
but Robinson Crusoe has, probably, a wider reputation than the 
once famous Vitvels. Swift was never, like Defoe, a hack 
writer, who cared more for pay than principle. He wrote for 
party purposes, or to serve a temporary object, but he gave the 
fruits of his labour to the printers who were bold enough to 
produce his libellous publications. He was honest in purpose, 
but dishonest in his method of pursuing it. To gain his 
end, he scrupled at nothing, and told lies with a vigour that 
has seldom been surpassed. He is not delicate in his treatment 
of opponents, but strikes with a sledge-hammer. Like Johnson, 
he has no regard for his adversary’s feelings ; but unlike John- 
son, he is totally devoid of scruples. That such a writer, a 
inaster of the direct and forcible style, most effective in con- 
troversy, should have been valued by the statesmen of the day, 
is not surprising. When he forsook the Whig camp, there was 
no opponent to pit against him, for neither Addison, with his 
-delicate humour, nor Steele, with his keenness and versatility, 
-could grapple with an enemy like this. Swift’s power over men 
(and over women) was amazing, but much of his influence with 
statesmen so strangely unlike in character and intellect as 
Harley and St. John, is owing to the fact that he could do what 
he pleased with his pen. Pamphlets in those days took the 
place of newspapers, and if we except “Junius,” Swift is the 
most effective pamphleteer that England has produced. He 


— Men ef Letters: Swift. By Leslie Stephen. London: Macmillan 
sand Co. 








succeeded because he was savagely in earnest, an 
his genius as a combatant was of the highest order. If 
ment was against him, he used satire; if satire faite "t, 
tried invective; his armoury was full of weapons, and there: a 
not one of them he could not wield. Swift knew his worth pie 
took care that others should know it. He was not the eae 
Mr. Stephen observes, to bear his honours meekly, and he pay 
—“ Swift forced himself upon Ministers by self-aseertion * 
he held them in awe of him, as the lion-tamer keeps inal 
latent ferocity of the wild beast. He never takes his eyes . 
his subjects, nor lowers his imperious demeanour,” a 


d because 


Tt must be allowed that he used his influence well. Swift had 
none of the foibles which are often attributed to men of letters 
He loved power, and tried to rule every one with whom he tiihin 
in contact; but he never seems to have been prompted by literary 
ambition. In this respect, he was the opposite of his friend 
Pope, to whom the fame of authorship was as the breath of life 
On the other hand, Swift dispensed his favours like a king. “] 
think I am bound,” he wrote, “in honour and conscience, to use 
all my little credit in helping forward men of worth in the 
world;” and his good deeds in this way, done withont regard to 
party, rescued many a man from poverty, and helped him on the 
road to fortune. “ This is the seventh,” he writes on one occy. 
sion, “] have now provided for since I came, and can do nothing 
for myself.” The Tale of a Tub, as we all know, was the 
obstacle that stood in the way of Swift’s preferment. He never, 
indeed, acknowledged the publication; but every one knew it to 
be his, and so, to prevent scandal, instead of being made an 
English Bishop, he was exiled to a country which he loved 
little as Herrick loved “dull Devonshire.” The imperions will 
that governed statesmen in London was exercised with equal 
force, and with even greater eccentricity, in Dublin; 


as 
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‘He required absolute submission,’ writes Mr. Stephen. “En. 
trance into the inner circle of bis affections could only be achieved 
by something like abasement, but all within it became as a part of 
himself, to be both cherished and protected without stint. His affec. 
tation of brutality was part of a system. On first meeting Lady 
Burlington, at her husband’s house, he ordered her to sing. She 
declined. He replied, ‘Sing, or I will make you. Why, Madame, I 
suppose you take me for one of your English hedge-parsons; siny, 
when | tell you.’ She burst into tears, and retired. The next time 
he met her, he began, ‘Pray, Madame, are you as proud and ill- 
natured as when I saw you last?’ She good-humouredly gare in, 
and Swift became her warm friend. . . . . . He behaved in the same 
way to his servants. Delany tells us that he was ‘one of the best 
masters in the world ;’ paid his servants the highest rate of wages 
known, and took great pains to encourage and help them to save, 
But on engaging them, he always tested their humility. One of their 
duties, he told them, would be to take turns in cleaning the 
scullion’s shoes; and if they objected, he sent them about their 
business. He is said to have tested a curate’s docility in the 
same way, by offering him sour wine. His dominion was most easily 
extended over women; and a long list might be easily made out of 
the feminine favourities who, at all pericds of his life, were in more 
or less intimate relations with this self-appointed Sultan. From the 
wives of Peers and the daughters of Lord- Lieutenants, down to Dublin 
tradeswomen with a taste for rhyming, and even scullery-maids with 
no tastes at all, a whole hierarchy of female slaves bowed to his rule, 
and were admitted into higher and lower degrees of favour.” 


The tragic story of Stella and Vanessa is, of course, retold in 
this monograph. Mr. Forster, in his Life of Sivi/t, which un- 
fortunately we possess only as a fragment, considers that 
Esther Johnson’s fate was by no means an unhappy one. If 
she chose, he says, to play an uncommon part in the world, it 
was not a sorrowful destiny. Mr. Stephen appears to hold the 
same opinion. ‘ Stella,” he writes, “enjoyed his friendship 
through her life as the cost of a partial isolation from ordinary 
domestic happiness. She might, and probably did, regard his 
friendship as a full equivalent for the sacrifice ...... If 
Stella chose, and chose freely, it is hard to say that she was 
mistaken.” But had she any choice in the matter? Swift's 
power over her from the first was absolute, and he main- 
tained it by all the arts of which he was so consummate 
a master. In the days of her youth and beauty, could she 
doubt, despite the difference of age, that his purpose was 
marriage? And as the years passed by, it would seem to have 
been inevitable that the hope deferred made her heart sick. 
But if we could excuse Swift’s conduct to Stella on the ground 
that he once taught her and loved her as a child, and that the 
relationship of master and pupil did not cease with childhood— 
a miserable excuse, truly—it is impossible to condone his con- 
duct to Hester Vanhomrigh. He was upwards of forty when 
he made the acquaintance ; Hester was seventeen. Towards her, 
too, he affected the position of a master. The girl, a rare 
beauty, if all reports are true, listened to him, and loved him,— 
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« fis lessons found the weakest part, 
‘Aimed at the head, but reached the heart.” 

Swift enjoyed his triumph, and did not choose to see he was 
acting & despicable put, and leading the affectionate girl to 
misery. He indulged in a secret correspondence, and invented, 
as Mr. Stephen observes, certain catchwords, which recall the 
«little language ” in which he wrote to Stella. Esther John- 
son’s temperament was calmer, or her feelings were more under 
control ; Vanessa’s love for Swift excited a passion which death 
only could subdue. Neither was she ashamed to acknowledge 
it, “Put my passion,” she writes, “ under the utmost restraint, 
send me as distant from you as the earth will allow, yet you 
cannot banish those charming ideas, which will stick by me 
whilst I have the use of memory. Nor is the love I bear you 
only seated in my soul, for there is not a single atom of my 
frame that is not blended with it.” It was too late, when words 
such as these were written, for Swift to undo the past; and if 
ever woman died for love, it was Hester Vanhomrigh. 

Swift’s eccentric character is seen on its worst side in his 
yelations to women. In his friendship with men, he was sin- 
cere and constant. His attachment to Harley was _per- 
sonal, as well as political. “I have been asked,” he 
writes, “ to join with those people now in power, but I will not 
doit. Itold Lord Oxford I would go with him when he was 
out, and now he begs it of me, and I cannot refuse him. I 
meddle not with his faults as a Minister of State, but you know 
his personal kindness to me was excessive; he distinguished 
and chose me above all other men, while he was great.” His 
sorrows and anxiety when Oxford was stabbed were no selfish 
feelings, and when his Administration was at an end, Swift ex- 
pressed his affection for him, as well as for Bolingbroke and the 
Duke of Ormond, and asks how it is possible he can be casy, 
“ while their enemies are endeavouring to take off their heads.” 
In his friendship with men of letters he showed a similar sted- 
fastness, and if the once cordial intimacy with Addison was inter- 
rupted, the fault did not rest with Swift. What close fellow- 
ship there was between them at one time his note-books show. 
Delany tells us he had heard Swift say “ that often as they 
spent their evenings together, they neither of them ever wished 
for a third person to support or enliven their conversation ;’’ and 
perhaps the most valuable praise Swift ever received was the dedi- 
cation by Addison of his T'ravels in Italy to “ the most agreeable 
companion, the truest friend, and the greatest genius of his age.” 
The friendship with Pope—in every respect a memorable friend- 
ship—is far more to Swift's credit than to the poct’s. The 
contrast between the two men is striking. Pope lived for 
authorship, Swift cared chiefly to sway men; Pope’s life was 
that of an invalid or recluse, Swift's, despite serious ailments, 
was, in his palmy days, that of an energetic man of affairs, 
Pope was known and feared in Grub Street, and admired in the 
narrow world cf letters, Swift, after fighting valiantly for 
Ireland in the famous matter of Wood’s halfpence, was received 
in Dublin with something like royal honours. “Bells were 
rung, bonfires lighted, and a guard of honour escorted him to 
the deanery. ‘Towns voted him their freedom, and received him 
like a prince.” In two respects, however, there is a similarity 
between the cripple of ''wickenham and the masterful Dean of 
St. Patrick’s. Pope was the greatest poetical satirist and 
Swift the greatest prose satirist of the age, aud both Swift 
and Pope possessod an unrivalled capacity for debasir+¢, 
their genius, Their imagination, instead of lifting them into a 
purer atmosphere, too often found its aliment in filth. 
In the correspondence of the two men, the Dean shows to in- 
finite advantage. He ranks, to our thinking, among the best 
letter-writers in the language, partly from his command of 
homely words, and chiefly because, unlike Pope, he never makes 
an effort to write well. He understood Pope’s weakness, re- 
minds him that, by his own confession, he had always schemes 
of epistolary fame, and observes that letters “ cease to be letters, 

when they become a jeu d'esprit.” 

Mr. Stephen gives some notable illustrations of Swift’s zeal 
in serving a friend, but we wish he could have spared a chapter 
for his friendships, not only with statesmen like Bolingbroke 
and Oxford, but with Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot, with Sheridan 
and Parnell. Perhaps, too much space is devoted, in this brief bio- 
graphy, to the part played by Swift as a politician; and yet we 
scarcely like to hint at a fault in this direction, for nowhere have 
Wwe met with an account of Swift’s public career so concise and 
80 comprehensive. That the little volume should be entirely 
satisfactory to the student of the period is impossible, for Mr. 





Stephen has been forced to write, as it were, in shorthand, but 
the general reader will gain all that he is likely to ask for from 
this admirably-written narrative. 


SELECTIONS OF POETRY.* 
ANTHOLOGIES are never wholly satisfactory, either to com- 
piler or to critic. No editor probably has made a selection 
without some after-consciousness that he might have done the 
work better, and no reviewer with an adequate knowledge of his 
subject—the knowledge grounded upon love—is likely to sym- 
pathise wholly with the judgment that has prompted the 
insertion of some poems and the rejection of others. In any 
collection brought together for a special object, we expect, of 
course, to find certain pieces. A book of sonnets that did not 
contain Blanco White’s “ Night and Death,” or Wordsworth’s 
“Upon Westminster Bridge,” or the “ Chapman’s Homer” of 
Keats, would betray an utter incapacity on the part of the editor. 
Mr. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury would be radically defective, 
did it not contain “ The Skylark” of Shelley and the immortal 
“ Ode” of Wordsworth; and it would have been unpar- 
donable if the compilers of Poet's Walk, which is designed 
for boys, and of these four little volumes of Poetry for 
the Young, had not included Cowper's “ Loss of the ‘ Royal 
George’”’ and Campbell’s “ Battle of the Baltic.” There 
are poems almost as certain to appear in their proper places as 
the sun is to rise in the heavens. We know where to look for 
them, and are rarely disappointed,—we might say, never, were it 
not that the exquisite 'reasury, so justly called “ Golden,” 
does not hold among its treasures that noblest of lyrics and 
purest of nuptial songs, the immortal Zpithalaminm of Spenser. 

Mr. Mowbray Morris’s purpose in Poet's Walk (a name which 
will commend itself to Etonians, to whom the book is dedicated), 
is fully stated in an able and elaborately written preface. He 
thinks boys are made to hate English poetry at school as Byrow 
learnt to hate Horace, by having imposed upon them as a task 
that which ought to prove the purest of pleasures. What, he 
justly asks, is likely to be the result, when a boy, for some breach 
of school discipline, is forced to transcribe long passages from 
Paradise Lost? And he considers that it is better to leave 
English poetry alone altogether, as a branch of school educa- 
tion, rather than to force it upon a boy’s attention as we force 
the poets of Greece and Rome :— 

“Some boys,” he writes, ‘no doubt, there are who have, as one 
may say, been ‘ cradled into poetry by wrong,’ have survived the grim 
ordeal, and learnt at last to love the hand that has chastised them ; 
others, again, who have within them some dim and fleeting glimpses 
of the vision, if haply they are never fated to lay hands upon the 
faculty divine. But, broadly speaking, we shall not, perhaps, go far 
astray if we assume that all poetry, English, no less than Greek and 
Latin, is thrown by the school-boy pellmell into one odious heap and 
labelled, ‘ Lessons.’ And, indeed, how shonld it be otherwise ? Lessons 
they are, and lessons to him they have been since that fatal day when 
the sun was shining without, the breeze blowing, the birds singing, 
and within, a poor, puzzled child, was vainly striving to commit to 
memory, ‘ To be, or not to be?’ or, ‘These are thy glorious works, 
Parent of Good.’ And still, as the years go on, it is the same. The 
moment English poetry begins to be viewed with suspicion as a pos- 
sible instrument of torture in any shape, then will Shakespeare and 
Milton, Scott and Wordsworth take their place in the boy’s heart side 
by side with Homer and Horace, with a proposition of Euclid and an 
equation in algebra. There must, surely there must, be ‘ something 
rotten in the state’ which can degrade the great spirits who have 
done so much to make us wiser and happier into so many sources of 


mm? 


lamentation, and mourning, and woe! 
Tnfortunately, this abuse of what Wordsworth calls “ the first 
iad last of all knowledge ” does not always end when a boy leaves 
school. There are examinations, either for honour or emolu- 
ment, in which English literature, represented by the poets, 
undergies a kind of vivisection which drains it slowly of its 
life. By this process, the Canterbury Tules and the Fairie 
Queene, the plays of Shakespeare and the epics of Milton, are 
turned aside {i*tm their original purpose of elevating and puri- 
fying the mind, and made to serve as text-books of syntax and 
of grammar. The indignity offered to the poets is great, the 
advantage to students is doubtful. They learn to look at 
poetry prosaically, they ‘murder to dissect,” and regard the 
divine imagination of a Spenser with the curiosity of the man 
of science who botanis 1 upon his mother’s grave. Happy 
the youth whose love of pvetry survives the long hours of task- 
work spent in preparation for local or Civil-Service examina- 





* Poet’s Welk; an Introduction to “nglish Poetry. Chosen and Arranged by 
Mowbray Morris. London: Remingtn and Co. 

Poetry for the Young. A Collection .n Four Parts, intended for Use in Schools 
and Coilezes, and gradusted to suit the Requirements of Public Elementary 
Schools, London: Griffith and Farran, 
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tions! Study, no doubt, there must be, before the noblest of a!l 
arts will reveal its glory and its strength, but the love that 
prompts the study must be nurtured by other methods than 
those employed by the grammarian and the scholiast. 

Mr. Morris can scarcely be said to break much new ground 
in the Poet's Walk although it has been his purpose to do 
so. We may note, indeed, some lines of divergence, in com- 
paring this selection with the Children’s Treasury of Mr. 
Palgrave. That little volume is composed of lyric poetry, 
while Mr. Morris's anthology includes passages from the satires 
of Dryden, Pope, and Johnson, and from the plays of Shake- 
speare; but passages snch as these formed the cream of the 
selections which, in the earlier years of the century, were 
published for the use of schools. Both of these editors, by the 
way, consider that their object differs from that of any previous 
compiler. Mr. Palgrave offers poetry for poetry’s sake, and has 
endeavoured “to collect all songs, narratives, descriptions, or 
reflective pieces of a lyrical quality fit to give pleasure, high, 
pure, manly (and therefore lasting), to children in the stage 
between early childhood and early youth; and no pieces which 
are not of this character.” Mr. Morris, on the other hand, 
aims at hitting “the mean of boyhood, that time, so difficult to 
understand, so difficult to define, when the boy has neither 
thrown aside the frock of childhood, nor yet assumed the toga 
of the man.” 

The youth who has reached the age suggested by Mr. Morris 
may object to be classed with children, but apart from 
Mr. Palgrave’s title, and omitting, perhaps, some half-dozen 
pieces, the Children’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry seems to 
us fairly to accomplish the design of Mr. Morris; and it includes 
several poems which, in our judgment, he has rejected for 
others of less worth. We say this, however, with some hesita- 
tion, for Mr. Palgrave’s collection for children is by no means 
so entirely satisfactory as his Golden “'reasury. His standard 
is “merit as poetry,” and on the strength of it, we suppose, he 
omits “ Alexander’s Feast ;” but if so, it is surely not merit as 
poetry, but merit of another order, that justifies the insertion of 
* John Gilpin.” We are not reviewing Mr. Palgrave’s volume; 
aud have, perhaps, said too much about it, yet it was difficult 
to avoid comparing selections which, if not wholly alike in 
purpose, agree so nearly in the end attained. The two books 
comprise nearly all the shorter pieces of English verse likely to 
attract young readers, but neither of them is entirely satisfactory 
alone. 

The collection, in four separate parts, entitled, Poetry for 
the Young, appears to be intended for teachers, as much as for 
children. It is hopel that the publication will induce teachers 
in elementary schools to take up English literature as an extra 
subject more frequently than has hitherto been their practice, 
and the anthology is said to contain all that is necessary to 
train children to fulfil the requirements of the “ Standards,” 
according to the “ Proposals” recently presented to Parliament. 
The first part includes a number of charming verselets by Mrs. 
Alexander, Mary Howitt, Jane Taylor, Mrs. Hawtrey, and other 
writers whose songs find no place in the Poet's Wolk or 
the Children’s Treasury. 

In the second, third, and fourth series, the editor flies at 
higher game, while marking against each title the “ Standard ” 
for which he deems it suitable. He has done well, considering 
the design of his publication, to include several popular poems 
which, if not highly poetical, appeal strongly to the feelings of 
young readers. Here are several patriotic pieces, for examp'_ 
including the “ Rule, Britannia,” of Thomson; the “'T'om 
Bowling ” of Dibdin ; the buoyant lines on “ The Sea,” by that 
inveterate landsman, Barry Cornwall; Hood’s “Song of the 
Shirt,” and “ Somebody’s Darling,” by Mrs. Lacoste. It was, if 
Wwe remember rightly, in the days of the American Civil War that 
“‘Somebody’s Darling ” appeared in the newspapers, and by its 
simple pathos touched the hearts of people who do not care for 
poetry. Probably, had it been more poetical, it would not have 
been admired so much. A highly critical editor might reject a 
piece like this, and could give sound reasons for doing so; but 
the young reader will find pleasure in it, notwithstanding, as 
indeed he will do in many of the tender verses of Longfellow, 
whose song adapts itself remarkably :o the heart and ear of 
childhood and youth. 

The editor of Poetry for the Young writes in his preface of “ the 
objectionable practice of teaching fragments of the Deserted 
Village, it may be, or of Paradise Dost, or of the Lady of the Lake, 
and yet he encourages the practice in his text, where we find 


fragments of Murinion, of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, ana of 
Childe Harold. Having extracted Scott’s wonderful description 
of the Battle of Flodden, and his last charge of the French at 
Waterloo, there seems no logical reason for the omission of 
familiar passages from Goldsmith's well-known poem, or from 
Paradise Lost. 

At the close of each part there are explanatory and biographical 
notes, to which, the editor observes, “ children should not, under 
any circumstances, be permitted to have recourse.” The restric. 
tion is ridiculous. The simple facts, geographical, historical 

: 2 r ; 4 ’ 
and biographical, contained in these notes have in them nothing 
esoteric. Why should not a child read, if he pleases, that 
Corunna is a seaport in the north-west of Spain, that Yarrow ig 
one of the tributaries of the Tweed, that Mr. Browning is an 
illustrious living poet, or that Dr. Newman is a cardinal of the 
Roman Catholic Church ? Such information really seems very 
harmless, and suited to the understanding of children as well as 
to that of their teachers. Moreover, it is not quite clear how 
the collection can be placed in a child’s hand without the risk 
lest in an unguarded moment his eye should glance over these 
terrible notes. And the danger will be all the greater, if he is 
told that he cannot be allowed to look at them “under any cir. 
cumstances.” In conclusion, we may observe that to entitle 
Wordsworth’s incomparable poem,— 

‘Three years she grew in sun and shower,” 
“ Blighted in the Bud,” is a sign of critical incapacity not 
easily to be surpassed, unless it be by the publication without 
comment of a poem in modern verse as the genuine work of 
Chaucer. It will sutice to give the first stanza, and we may 
add before quoting it that this is the only poem in the selection 
to which the name of Chaucer is affixed :— 
“ All day the low-hung clouds have dropped 
Their garnered fullness down ; 
All day that soft, grey mist hath wrapped 
Hill, valley, grove, and town. 
There has not been a sound to-day 
To break the calm of nature, 
Nor motion, I might almost say, 
Of life or living creature,— 
Of waving bough, or warbling bird, 
Or cattle faintly lowing ; 
I could have half believed I heard 
The leaves and blossoms growing.” 

The editor, it will be seen, is not always discriminating, but 
his little volumes, formed from the vast storehouse of English 
poetry, supply delightful reading. Less exclusive and more 
copious than the Poct’s Walk, it is possible they may please 
young readers better. The youth advancing to manhood is 
likely to prefer Mr. Morris’s compact and beautifully printed 
selection. 


IN QUEST OF THE FRANKLIN RECORDS* 
Atruoucu we have been for some time familiar in a general 
way with the proceedings and results of the Schwatka Search 
Expedition, which, as our readers will remember, returned from 
the Arctic regions in September, 1880, Colonel Gilder’s book, 
giving as it does not merely interesting and minute details of 
the labours and sufferings of the heroic little band of explorers, 
but also much information about the manners and modes of life 
of various tribes of the Inuit people, is a valuable addition to 
what, it seems, is now comprehensively designated as “ Artico- 
Jogy.” The Schwatka search differs from the many others which 
‘have sought for Sir John Franklin, or for the relics of that brave 
man and his hapless followers, in that it consisted mainly of 
sledge journeys, carried out under circumstances of unprece 
dented hardship, these journeys having been successful mainly 
because those who undertook them contrived not only to accli- 
matise themselves to a considerable extent, but also to exist upon 
the same food and under the same conditions as the people of 
the inhospitable regions which surround the North Pole. They 
went out, of course, in summer; but instead of immediately 
commencing their labours, they established themselves in tents 
at Dépot Island, and passed the whole winter in making ace 
quaintance with Esquimaux, in joining in their hunting parties, 
in carrying on preliminary investigations, in practising sledg- 
ing, and in procuring good dogs, so that by the middle of 
April they were ready for a start, the advantages of deferring 
such explorations until the winter snows should have 
melted being so manifest, that it is surprising that they 
should not earlier have been taken into account. The 








* Schwatka’s Ss arch, By William H. Gilder, London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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American whaling captain, to i otek: versie —— _ 
-; and papers were reported by the Esquimaux or repulse 
books an . been deposited many years previously, by white 
Ba ka =_— pi far from that place; and though the tale after- 
men in ee be groundless in most of its particulars, it so 
aay age bition a Lieutenant Sehwatka that he obtained 
fired - ns : General Sherman to command an Arctic 
mission from Ge ; 
8 tion party, and started on June 19th, 1878, in the 
Tin a vessel fitted out for the purpose, with the help of 

‘vate subscriptions, by Messrs. Morrison and Brown, shipping 
ie nna of New York. Only four besides the commander 
awed the personnel of this daring little party, namely, the 
author, who had already, as he tells us, seen a good d eal of 
active service, and who was selected as the correspondent ot the 
New York Herald ; Henry Klutschak, a civil engiueer of some 
Arctic experience; whaleman, named Frank Melms, and 

Joseph Eberbing, alias Esquimau Joe, who had been with 

Hall and Hayes, and had also made one of our own ‘ Pandora 

expedition. : ; 

After passing many icebergs, some of which are described as 
surpassingly beautiful, they came, on August Ist, in full sight 
of the most desolate region it was possible to conceive, “A 
succession of hills of bald rock, with occasional patches of 
snow and moss; not a house, nor a tree, nor, in fact, any sign 
of animal or vegetable life; and yet I longed,” says the author, 
“to put my foot upon that barren soil, and commence 
the work before us.” That work, as we have already said, 
did not in reality begin until eight months later, although the 
intervening time was by no means wasted ; and, in fact, the trip 
to Marble Island, made almost wholly on foot, in which two of 
the party were very near dying of starvation, must have afforded 
no little insight into the difficulties and requirements of Arctic 
journeys; as did also Lieutenant Schwatka’s mid-winter excur- 
sion in the direction of Wager River, a reconnaissance which 
determined him upon taking that route when the expedition 
finally started, although it led him over ground unknown both 
to previous explorers and to any natives with whom he had 
come in contact. 

Three heavily-laden sledges, drawn by forty-two fine dogs 

obtained from the Kinnepatoos, carried a small amount of 
civilised food—about one month’s provisions—with ammunition 
and other impedimenta, for the party of seventeen, thirteen of 
whom consisted of Esquimaux, with their wives and children; 
for, without natives to act as interpreters and dog-drivers, and 
to coat the runners of the sledges with ice, the expedition must 
have been an utter failure; and an Inuit never makes a journey 
without a woman to attend to his comfort, in the way of making 
and mending his foot-gear, and affording him material help 
inmany another way. One of these people was ulso a 
very skilful hunter, displaying an amount of determination 
and energy quite foreign to the national character. Poor 
Toolooah attached himself so strongly to the white men, 
that when the time came to part from them, he was actually 
afraid to trust himself to say good-bye. But, indeed, the regret- 
ful feeling was also strongly shared by the explorers, and this 
is not to be wondered at, since the writer tells us that “ these 
simple children of the ice” had, so to speak, adopted the strangers, 
going so far as to refrain from food in a time of famine, in 
order to divide their last morsel—some walrus-hide, that had 
been saved to make soles for their boots—between the white 
men and their own children. This little trait serves to show 
us to what straits the brave Americans were often reduced, 
although they had learned to eat, and even to relish, almost 
anything that an Inuit consumes. 

In the weary march from Hudson's Bay to Cape Felix, and 
the return journey, with the divergent excursions on each 
side in quest of relics, nothing bore more hardly upon the 
travellers than the strange phenomenon of perpetual day; and 
Colonel Gilder tells us that depressing as is naturally the long 
night of the Arctic regions, it is never interminable at 
any point yet visited by man; while there is nothing 
to diminish the power exerted over the system by the 
continuous daylight, which seems, until one has become 
accustomed to it, to change the face of nature, causing 
unrest, nervousness, want of appetite, and all the disagreeable 
results of protracted vigils, besides a terrible amount of suffer- 
ing from sunburn and snow-blindness. A curious fact with 
regard to the latter malady is that short-sighted people seem 
to be exempt from it, and that it appears to be more malignant 





in proportion to the strength of the visual organs, the natives, 
who all have very long sight, being martyrs to it. 

From the Ooqueesiksillik and Netchillik tribes a good deal 
of interesting information was obtained regarding the objects of 
the search. The latter people, who are reputed to be extremely 
warlike, and held in dread by the other Esquimaux, drew up in 
battle array before their igloos, and sent out an old woman as 
ambassadress to the strangers, on the calculation that should 
their designs be hostile and the envoy be killed, their fighting 
strength would not be reduced. <A curious portrait is given of 
this old lady, whose sole weapon was a knife, incapable of inflict- 
ing much injury, its blade being worked out of hoop-iron or 
copper, and fastened into a long handle of reindeer horn. As 
soon, however, as she shouted out that the new arrivals were 
white men, bows and arrows were laid aside, and a friendly 
welcome offered. This was at an inlet west of Richardson 
Point, or “ Nu-oo-tar-ro,” as it is called by the natives, three 
miles from which is the boat-place where perished the last sur- 
vivors of the Franklin Expedition, and also, in all probability, 
the records, since the natives spoke of having found several 
skulls, a box of human bones, one body with the flesh on it, a 
number of watches and spectacles, and a tin box containing 
books, which were either given to the children to play with, or 
left among the rocks until carried away by the wind, or lost and 
buried in the sand. One old woman said she had seen ten white 
men dragging a sledge with a boat on it on the eastern coast of 
Washington Bay; they were very thin, wore no fur clothing, 
and their mouths were dry, hard, and black. The next spring 
she saw a tent at the head of Terror Bay, with dead bodies in- 
side it, and others near to it, covered with sand. This old 
woman, Ahlangyah, told her story with much emotion. It is 
supposed that the living men seen by her were those who died 
near the inlet above spoken of, and that this was the furthest 
point in the direction of Hudson’s Bay which was reached by the 
survivors of the unfortunate explorers after the abandonment 
of their ships; and their deaths must have occurred at a spot 
spoken of by Colonel Gilder as a most terrific picture of utter 
desolation, and named by him “ Starvation Cove.” It is marked 
on the map as one of the many places where the Schwatka 
Expedition buried skeletons, but this was done later, when the 
snow had melted. 


One of the most touching accounts is that of the finding of 
the grave of the officers who had received such careful sepul- 
ture near Point le Vesconte, upon a little hillock of sand and 
eravel, the only spot affording an opportunity for Christian- 
like interment. Unlike the case of Lieutenant Irving, there 
was nothing to identify the remains, which had been torn from 
their resting-place by the natives, and which were gathered to- 
gether from an area of a quarter of a mile, and carefully reinterred. 
In searching for relics, the expedition divided itself into three 
parties, which kept a mile or a mile and a half from each other, 
and examined all rocky places that looked the least like opened 
graves or torn-down cairns, or any spot where stones of any kind 
seemed to have been gathered together by human hands. Near 
Cape Felix, the most northerly point of their travels, a pillar, seven 
feet high, was discovered upon a high hill, about two miles from 
the coast; but though taken down very carefully, no record or 
mark was found, and it was, therefore, rebuilt, and an account 
of the Franklin search party deposited within it. 

The different tribes of Esquimaux depend, of course, for 
their diet upon the animals frequenting the place of their 
abode; thus the Kinnepatoos, who live on the shore of Hudson’s 
Bay, near Chestertield Inlet, subsist principally upon reindeer ; 
the Ooqueesiksilliks on fish ; the tribes of the northern shore of 
Hudson’s Strait, Fox Channel, and Southampton Island rely 
chiefly upon walrus meat ; while the seal seems to be hunted on 
every inhabited Arctic coast. Colonel Gilder tells us a great 
deal about the capture of all these animals, and their value as 
articles of diet; and his chapters on amateur Esquimaux let 
us into many curious secrets with regard to them. Tuktoo 
(deer) hunting seems to be no pastime, but real, hard work ; 
while taking a seal requires rather endurance and _ patience. 
The preparation of the skins for clothing and other purposes is 
done by the women, after the men have performed the scrap- 
ing of them, which is very laborious. To make the leather 
pliable, it must be chewed, the warm breath and the saliva, as 
well as the teeth, playing an effectual part in the process. 
Chewing is, it seems, visiting work among Esquimaux ladies, 
who take it, instead of knitting, to each other's tupics or igloos ; 
and it must be a droll sight to see them gnawing and sucking 
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‘a pair of boot-soles, or with the end of a roll formed of an 


eatire seal-skin thrust into their capacious mouths; although, 
as Colonel Gilder says, one’s respect for them is increased by 
the cheerfulness with which they perform the most disagreeable 
duties. It is the part of the women to attend constantly to the 
lamps, to melt water for drinking and cooking, and to prepare the 
food, as well as to turn the wet stockings and shoes inside out 
and dry them at night; anda “ good wife” is one who sleeps but 
little after a hard day’s march, but attends constantly to the 
articles on the drying-frame, getting up long before any one 
else is awake, to look over and mend the clothing. Her posi- 
tion, when not asleep, is with her bare feet bent under her, 
Turkish fashion, before her fire, where she sits all day long, en- 
gaged in her household duties, solacing herself from time to 
time with a discordant song. ‘She is the slave of her husband 
and children, and treated to more abuse than affection,”’—in 
fact, it is the custom amongst the Inuits to exchange wives for 
a time, whenever the doing so may happen to be matter of 
convenience. 

Colonel Gilder has paid much attention not only to the 
manners and customs of the Inuits, but also to their philology, 
and he gives a glossary of all the words in general use in con- 
versation between the natives and traders, such words not 
being, however, exactly the form of speech in use among the 
people themselves, although it appears that the Esquimaux 
language has altered in many respects, and admitted some foreign 
idioms. Much incidental information is also to be found in these 
interesting pages as to the animals and plants of the Arctic 
regions. ‘lhe author’s delight on seeing flowers can well be 
conceived. The tiny violet, bedded in dark-green moss, and the 
daisy and the buttercup, speaking of home, must, indeed, have 
been welcome, and we can quite sympathise with the unwilling- 
ness to kill, even in the cause of science, the little bird whose 
simple melody gladdened the short summer. 

The Schwatka Expedition is remarkable, as having made the 
longest sledge journey ever accomplished in the Arctic regions, 
having travelled 3,251 statute miles. It remained absent from 
the outposts of civilisation—i.ec., the whaling harbour—for 
twelve months, and it is conspicuous as being the only journey 
carried out through the entire course of an Arctic winter. That 
it owed its success in great measure to the capability and 
strong will of its commander, cannot be doubted. Has he 
perished in the unfortunate ‘Rodgers,’ in which he nobly 
volunteered to seek the lost ‘ Jeannette ?’ or will he prove to be 
one of the few who have escaped? Of this number we are 
glad to see that Colonel Gilder is one, so we may expect from 
his graphic pen a yet more thrilling narrative of toil and ad- 
venture than even the present volume, which, however, is from 
first to last replete with interest of a special kind, 





THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ESSAYISTS.* 
Tuk art of Essay-writing seemed to reach its perfection in the 
list century. It was an art which afforded the opportunity of 
writing pleasantly about nothing. No subject was too slight 
for a paper in the T'utler or Spectator. In one a lady is censured 
for painting her face, another describes the effects of coquetry on 
a young gentleman, a third gives a recipe for a lap-dog, and 
deplores the bad-taste of a “ celebrated toast,” who, in the pre- 
sence of her admirers, will give “a torrent of kisses to her cat, 
any one of which a Christian would be glad of.” The young 
lady in Pope’s Rape of the Lock, whose dressing-table is covered 
with,— 

“ Puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billet-doux,” 

is a character that figures frequently in the breakfast-table 
literature provided for the delectation of readers in the reign of 
Queen Anne. Addison, like Dr. Johnson after him, sometimes 
wrote an essay as serious as it was beautiful, and his Saturday 
meditations will bear a comparison, as Macaulay said, 
with the finest passages of Massillon. Steele also had 
an exquisite sense of pathos, as in Nos. 114 and 181 of 
the Tatler, both of which Mr. Dobson has transferred to his 
selection. But as we have intimated, the general character 
both of the Tatler and Spectator—which in charm of style and 
worth of matter are greatly superior even to the best periodical 
essays that followed in their wake—is humorous and lively, 

* BRighteenth Century Essays.  Selectcd and Aunctated by Austin Dubson. 
London: Kegan Pauland Co. 1883. 

The Works of Henry Fielding. Vol. VI. ‘‘Essays and Legal Cases.” Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 1882. 

Essays of Oliver Goldsmith, M.D, Selected and Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by C. D. Yonge, M.A, Macmillan and Co, 1882. 





dealing with the amusements, the hiieian tah te, eee 
the day. Steele and his friend are kind pd bed: of 
a kindly laugh, their satire, unlike Pope’s, injures no wll 
humour is never immoral, their wit stabs no reputation = 
they touch light subjects with a light to 
y tou gnt subjects with a light pen and with a charm 
of manner that is sometimes irresistible. The fault, if fault; 
be in these writings, is not une that would have occurred to oy 
essayists’ contemporaries. We write essays in these days welt 
in thought, let us say, and polished in style; but essays ki 
if the truth must be told, are too solid to be lively. The earl; ; 
essay writers of the last age, for we cannot include J ohnson in 
the number, give us creams and custards, wine and gra 
; é é pes, 
instead of solid meat and pudding. Such food, however, is not 
always to be despised, even by beef-eating Englishmen; and q 
man will not have much to complain of, if he be forced to dine 
occasionally on the fare provided by the British Essayists, 

These old favourites are always fresh, and always genial, 
Steele, “the sprightly father of the English Essay,” was by no 
means so inferior to Addison as Macaulay would have ug 
believe. That famous writer was prone to depress one 
author in order that he might exalt another; and when, 
with his wonted exaggeration, he asserts that Addison's worst 
essay is as good as the best essay of any of his coadjutors, the 
reader will smile and remember that this is Macaulay's way, 
Steele, to whom just now we confine our attention, is not an 
accomplished artist like Addison, and he is sometimes a slovenly 
writer; but Steele, though far less careful, is often more lively, 
and in some respects he had a larger inventive faculty. It was 
he who conceived the plan of the J'tler, and carried on that 
delightful publication for a long time without Addison’s help; 
and if Addison’s name is for ever associated with that of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, it should be remembered that the birth of 
that immortal knight was due to Richard Steele. Mr. Dobson 
considers that there will always be a party for Addison and a 
party for Steele, but he adds, and most justly, that the real 
lovers of literature “will be content to enjoy the delightfully 
distinctive character of both.” His selection, while containing 
some of the choicest papers, is not wide enough in scope to 
enable him to do so thoroughly. Were it not that the volume 
is of necessity a small one, we should be inclined to say that 
Mr. Dobson had not used his materials with sufficient liberality. 
Any good selection from the J'atler would give a better notion 
of Steele’s genius than the seven papers chosen for this volume, 
and the selections from Addison in the Clarendon Press Series 
give a more comprehensive notion of the genius of that author. 
But we are reminded that the editor’s purpose is to include 
some of the famous pieces of other essayists, and the reader 
must be difficult to please who will not welcome the 
papers by Lord Chesterfield chosen from the World; the 
essay upon “Country Congregations,” written in his youthful 
days by Cowper; and the selections from Budgell, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, and Mackenzie. Mr. Dobson’s notes are brief, but 
they are singularly pertinent, and the little book will forma 
pleasant pocket companion for summer travellers who know how 
to appreciate fine literature, in those half-hours of enforced idle. 
ness from which even the most active tourist finds it impossible 
to escape. 

Oliver Goldsmith is the only essayist of the last century wko 
can compete with the greatest of his predecessors. And his 
workmanship seldom, if ever, reaches the perfection attained by 
Addison. We yield to no one in our admiration of this incom- 
parable writer. It becomes a mere platitude to repeat that 
whatever he touched he adorned. Asa dramatist, as a poet, 
as the author of the loveliest novelette we possess in the 
language, he deserves all the fame he has received. He said 
once that the French were such good cooks, that they could 
make soup out of nettletops; he is himself so good a writer 
that, like Swift, he could write well upon a broomstick. In the 
Citizen of the World, he chose an attractive subject, and treated 
it with admirable skill; but his miscellaneous essays, of which 
Mr. Yonge makes much use, do not strike us as characteristic 
of the author, or as remarkable in themselves. His critical 
papers on poetry are uninteresting, and may even be pro- 
nounced tedious; his allegories belong more to the age than to 
the writer. Probably, Goldsmith is most successful in light 
sketches of character, aud “ Beau Tibbs,” for which Mr. Dobson 
finds space and Mr. Yonge does not, may be pronounced a 
masterpiece. His inferiority, however, to Addison as an 
essayist is as conspicuous as his vast superiority as a poet; 
and though it is scarcely fair to judge of an author from his 
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treatment of a particular subject, the student mer be recom- 
mended to compare the mM W estminster Abbey” of Addison— 
a composition alike exquisite in thought and style—with the 
essay oD the same subject by Oliver Goldsmith. ne 
Mr. Yonge’s faults are, however, not wholly those of omission. 
He makes blunders that are inexcusable in a school class- 
book, and shows little aptitude for his task. Strange to 
say, he seems never to have heard of Washington Irving 
or of John Forster as biographers of Goldsmith, and all 
his facts appear to be taken from ihe pages of Mr. 
Prior, as he invariably terms that respectable, but some- 
what obsolete biographer. Sir _ James Prior, however, 
though a dull writer, is not, we believe, often inaccurate, and 
assuredly he never made the blunder of saying that Carlyle’s 
acquaintance, Basil Montague, who died in 1851, was sent to 
Goldsmith by the Government of the day to offer him carte 
blanche, if he would write in support of the Administration. 
Other inaccuracies of quotation and allusion might readily be 
noted, mistakes that show that the editor has done his work 
carelessly. Johnson, for example, does not state that of Shen- 
stone’s poems, “he cannot think any excellent.” That expres- 
sion is used, and not without an exception, with regard to the 
lyric poems, but he observes that Shenstone’s Pastoral Ballad 
demands particular notice; and then two passages are quoted, 
to which he adds, “ If any mind denies its sympathy, it has no 
acquaintance with love or nature.” Nor is this all the praise 
awarded by Johnson, for he writes of The Schoolmistress as 
“the most pleasing of Shenstone’s performances ;” so that Mr. 
Yonge’s quotation conveys a wholly false impression. Again, 
we do not see how Milton, in his earlier works, of which one of 
the first worth noting was written in 1630, can be said, save by 
a large poetical licence, to belong to the age of Elizabeth. The 
young reader, for whom the notes are intended, would be 
assuredly misled by such a statement. But to show the careless 
way in which Mr, Yonge has undertaken to edit a school classic, 
it will suffice to transcribe the editor’s method of quoting two 
passages from Pope, premising that these are far from being the 
only instances, although they are the most glaring instances, of 
blundering quotation. Indeed, on the first page of the notes a 
couplet of Pope’s is given inaccurately, but the following mis- 
quotations are moxe glaring :— 
“Let Ireland tell how wit upheld her cause, 

Her trade supported, and supplied her laws, 

And leave on Swift this grateful verse engrav’d, 

The Right’s a court attach’d, a portrait saved.” 

The reader will observe that the line we have marked in italics 
contains three blunders, and so also, according to the best 
editions of Pope, does the following :— 

“ Earless, on high, stood unabash’d Defoe, 

And Tutchin, fragrant from the scourge below ; 

There Redpath, Roper, cudgell’d, you might view.” 
Goldsmith, too, has his own quotations from the poets, and 
even these Mr. Yonge will not always allow to be accurately 
reprinted, for instead of Addison’s familiar couplet,— 

“ For though in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave,”’ 
he compels us to read,— 

“For though in dreadful worlds we hung. 


” 


An editor who cannot quote accurately is liable to be inaccurate 
with regard to his facts; but it seems ‘strange, notwithstand- 
ing, that the author of a Constitutional History of Great 
Britain should confound the first Earl of Shaftesbury with the 
third. 

“Evil books,” says the author of Tom Jones, “ corrupt at 
once both our manners and our taste ;” and despite the licen- 
tiousness of that masterly novel, he said it, we do not doubt, in 
good-faith. One remembers what Coleridge, with Richardson 
in his mind, has asserted in Fielding’s favour; but the fact re- 
mains that his coarse representations of mere sexual love- 
making have banished this great novelist from the place he 
might jnstly hold, by the side of Scott and Thackeray. As an 
essayist, Fielding, though sometimes extremely coarse, is free 
from this defect; but, unfortunately, he gives also few indica- 
tions of the genius which inspired him as a novelist. In the 
Covent Garden Journal, with some important exceptions, he 
conveys the impression of labouring unsuccessfully to say 
fine things. Sometimes he writes as a severe moralist, 
and Archbishop Whately would have loved him for saying 
that giving money to beggars is a crime against the public, as 
well as for his general remarks upon unwise and fruitless charity. 


{ 
| 





Practical sagacity marks many of the papers, and perhaps there 
never was a man who knew better how to advise other people 
than Fielding. His sound sense is indisputable, but with regard 
to his own affairs, he generally forgot to exercise it. The evils 
of the age are dwelt upon with much unction in “The True 
Patriot,” and the evils incident to humanity are also dwelt upon 
in his essays. Coming from the author of Jonathan Wild and 
Joseph Andrews, the essay “ On the Remedy of Affliction for the 
Loss of Our Friends” is a remarkable production. More 
curious still is an essay on conversation, that contains 
advice about good-breeding which either shows that the age 
must have been ill-bred, or that Fielding was teaching a 
society lower than the one he lived in. The paper, 
like some others, occasionally throws light on the customs 
of society. Thus this Mentor advises a host how to act when 
dinner is on the table, and the ladies have taken their places. 
The gentlemen are then to be introduced, “ with as much seem- 
ing indifference as possible.” The lady who presides is told to dis- 
tribute her favours impartially, and not to let “a haunch of veni- 
son lose all its fat before half the table had tasted it.” Fielding 
does not approve of hard drinking when the ladies have retired ; 
but the master of the house is to see “that the bottle circulate 
sufficient to afford everybody present a moderate quantity of 
wine, if he chooses it.” When the guest desires to go, “there 
should be no assertions that he shan’t go yet,” no laying on 
violent hands, no private orders to servants to delay the pro- 
viding the horses or the vehicles. He touches, too, on the 
follies of the beau and of the fine woman in society, but not with 
the delicate art of Addison. ‘If dress,’ he writes, “is their 
only title, sure even the monkey, if as well dressed, is on as high 
a footing as the beau;” and he adds,— 

“Thave myself seen a little female thing which they have called ‘My 
Lady,’ of no greater dignity in the order of beings than a cat, and of 
no more use in society than a butterfly, whose mien would not give 
even the idea of a gentlewoman. ..... Witha mind as empty of 
ideas as an opera, and a body fuller of diseases than an hospital, | 
have seen this thing express contempt for a woman who was an 
honor to her sex and an ornament to the creation.” 

Fielding won no fame in this department of literature, but it is 
inevitable that in a complete and splendid edition of his works 
these papers should be included. 

Our British Essayists is a tempting and a fruitful theme. 
There is no pleasanter reading in idle hours than the “ Queen 
Anne” essay, which is sometimes a model of composition, some- 
times a delicious piece of humour, sometimes a vivid description 
of bygone customs and manners. Too short ever to be weari- 
some, full of freshness and vivacity, and free from all acerbity, 
the Essayists of the eighteenth century are the best moralists of 
a coarse age, its wisest because its most genial teachers. Since 
the time of Pope, more than one hundred essayists have at- 
tempted to excel or to equal the Tatler and Spectator. One 
alone, in a few of his best efforts, may be said to have rivalled 
them, and he is Washington Irving; one only has surpassed 
them, namely, the incomparable “ Elia.” 

CURRENT LITERATURE. 
i 

Owlet Ash. By Monica. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—Monica is the 
youngest of that bright sisterhood whose austere leaders are known 
to the brutal Philistine as Ouida, Rhoda Broughton, and Helen 
Mathers. In the ardour of youthful worship, she has sucked inspira- 
tion from the glowing spirit of these writers, and yet we are 
perfectly ready to hear that she has never read a novel in her life. 
This does not affect the matter at all. It is all the effect of Zeit- 
geist, whichin things mental corresponds to the sporadic-germ theory 
in things medical. Hence, the startling similarities which lead the 
incantious critic to suggest imitation, whereas a broader view would 
teach him that these ladies, in their writings, do but work out the 
biddings of a mysterious power with a fondness for three-volume 
publications. The mere quotation of the heroine’s name, Dolores 
Streatham, tells us a great deal. Dolores! It speaks volumes, and 
unfortunately, in a language bearing a deceptive resemblance to 
English, though the reader is not stingily restricted to one language, 
as the linguistic wealth of Monica includes French, Italian, and a 
kind of Latin, which produces such forms as “ secwndos”’ and such con- 
structions as “ pro temporis.”’ <A critical convention condemns this 
opulence of diction, and yet is it not absurd to suppose that writers 
of great depth will find a single vocabulary enough to give adequate 
expression to their ideas? Have not all languages their limitations, 
and is not a writer justified in using not three, but thirty tongues, if 
needful ? Let Monica next time write a polyglot novel, for we feel 
sure there are certain nuances of gastronomic taste which are only to 
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be truly rendered in the liquid speech of some Pacific island. Of 
Owlet Ash, we need only say that Dolores loves and is deceived by 
Harold Burton, who has also loved and deceived Emily Wybrant. He 
plays the flute like an angel, is an artist, a Bohemian, and comes to a 
bad end, just at the time when Dolores finds she is really in love with 
the noble, high-souled, and high-statured Croydon Adair. When she 
wants padding, Monica paraphrases the Bible, not successfully, either 
as a matter of taste or as a piece of literary execution. For some 
words she has great fondness, e.g., “dainty,” “certain,” and “ pre- 
rogative ;’ and “look you” gives a piquant flavour to many a sen- 
tence. Also we are quite in the dark as to what meaning she attaches to 
“laconic.” A favourite comparison likens both Harold and Croydon 
to Saul and his kingly prerogative, which, like the author of the “ Bab 
Ballads”? and Mr. Tupper, ‘‘ we know is very clever, but we do not 
understand it.”’ 

Egypt under its Khedives. By Edwin de Leon. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Mr. de Leon published this book for the first time about 
five years ago, and it is a testimony to its merits that he is now, 
though events have moved rapidly in the interval, able to recall it to 
the attention of readers without misgiving. He saw a good deal of 
Said Pasha and of Ismail, and while preferring the former, has a 
good word also to say for the latter. And he certainly points out 
distinct blots in the system which has afforded such justification for 
the complaint that Egypt is governed for the benefit of the 
foreigner. One point is the extravagant salaries paid to foreign 
employés. “ Sitting at Shepheard’s table d’héte ome day,” he says, ‘1 
saw six of these new employés side by side, whose collective salaries 
amounted to more than £20,000 per annum, and but four out of the 
six held high positions, the other two being clerks in departments.” 
Many, too, he says, are really incompetent, for want of knowledge of 
Arabic. 

How They Loved Him. 8 vols. By Florence Marryat. (F. V. 
White and Co.)—Mrs. Lean has written a powerful and unpleasant 
novel on the subject which the English public do not like to have 
brought before their notice, even when it is treated by genius. The 
reasons for this disinclination, which has seriously restrictecd our 
novelists, lie deep in the moral and acquired character of our country- 
men, and while the present mode of thought endures, are not likely 
to be relinquished. Fenella Barrington, the heroine, is a young, 
ignorant girl, who has been brought up at a convent. Ingeniously 
contrived accident throws her in the way of the selfish, emotional, 
Geoffrey Doyne, who at that time is engaged to Jessie Robertson. He 
makes a slight effort to release himself, but though he has ruined 
Fenella, he is beaten by the persistence of Jessie and her 
mother, and leaves his victim to shift for herself. With her 
assurance that he knows her whole history, Fenella consents to 
marry the ancestor-worshipping Sir Gilbert Conroy; and when her 
child dies, substitutes the one she had been told was dead. Mrs. 
Doyne wrings from her cowardly husband an acknowledgment of 
Fenella’s relations with him. Sir Gilbert, who had been deceived 
by Mrs. Barrington, made furious by the double fraud, separates 
from his wife, who becomes a great singer, and the interest of the 


story disappears. Such a story needs a greater skill in treatment 





ns 
than Mrs. Lean is able to bring to it, and the result is that one com 
to the conclusion that the novel is an utter mistake, and only hy 
evident sincerity of the writer checks full condemnation, Three 
mean and repulsive persons, two of whom are women, Mrs, a 
describes and enables us to realise with painful snecessg, One thin: 
however, is certain,—no one who reads the book is likely to be sompant 
into falling into the error of its heroine. 


Psychol-gy of Salem Witcheraft. By George M. Beard, M.D 
(G. P. Putnams’ Sons.)—This book is not at all what a 
might have expected from the title. About “Salem Witchefafy” 
which would be a really interesting subject, treated from the scientific 
point of view, we hear very little, and that little certainly of little 
value. The fact is that Dr. Beard was called as an expert in the 
Guiteau trial to prove the prisoner’s insanity, and was apparently 
much annoyed that his evidence had not the result he expected ; and 
he writes this book to prove that the attitude of mind of those who 
refused to consider Guiteau a madman was much the same as that 
of the generation which was possessed with the delusions that 
brought about the horrors of the Salem-Witchcraft trials. They and 
we, for nearly all are agreed in differing from Dr. Beard’s Opinion 
about Guiteau, fall under the common charge of “ inexpertness,” 
Mankind has a general and it seems to us a just suspicion of some 
of the ‘“expertness” of professional theorists about insanity, and 
this will hardly be diminished by anything to be found in Dr. Beard’s 
book. 

A Summer in the Azores, with a Glimpse of Madeira. By C. Alice 
Baker. (Lee and Shepard, Boston, U.S.)—Miss Baker describes 
what she saw in the way of scenery and manners with a certain 
vivacity, and makes of hee observations a fairly readable book, in 
which we should find, if not much to admire, nothing that need be 
criticised, but for the ungracious remark, made after enjoying hos. 
pitality in an English house, that she was received with “ most un- 
English cordiality,” and for a certain affectation of classical scholar. 
ship, which does not prevent her from saying “facile degcensus 
Averni.” 

We have received :—Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, by J. 0. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, second edition.—IMaort Religion and Mythology, 
by E. Shortland. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—The Parallel New 

restament, 1611-1881.—Chronological Tables of Greek History, by 
Carl Peter, translated from the German by G. Chawner, M.A, 
(Cambridge University Press.) —The Story of the Earth and Man, 
by J. W. Dawson, seventh edition. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Colonial Institute, Vol. XIII., 1881-82. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—The Student’s Commentary on the Bible, abridged 
and edited by J. M. Fuller, M.A., Vol. IV. (Murray.)—The Child’s 
Pianoforte-book, by H. K. Moore. (Sonnenschein and Co.)—Cate- 
chism of Modern Elementary Chemistry, by E. W. Volckxsom, 
(Kegan Paul and Co.)—Members of Parliament, Scotland, 1357- 
1882, with genealogical and biographical notices, by J. Foster, second 
edition. (Hazell, Watson, and Co.)—Das Nibelungenlied, adapted for 
the use of young readers, by Lydia Hands, a new, illustrated edition. 
(Griffith and Farran.) 
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Establishment connected with the College. £80 
will be allowed for passage-money.—Applications, 
with copies of testimenials, to be made to Rev. J. 
BARTON, Trinity Vicarage, Cambridge. 
VACANCY having occurred in the 
PROFESSORSHIP of GREEK and LATIN, 
in oe Mason a College, Birmingham, the 
Council are prepared to receive Applications (accom. | " 
panied by testimonials) for the eer The | the assured. 
stipend is £200 per annum, plus two-thirds of the | 
Class Fees. Applications must be sent in to the 
Secretary, G. H. MORLEY, not later than October 
3ist, 1882. Further particulars may be vbtained from 
the Secretary, : 








The Right 
Bagegallay. 


surrender values. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief | 
Justice of England. 
Hon. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 
participate in future Bonus. 

The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute of 
Actuaries’ ’’ Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 

Supplementary appropriations have been made :— 

1. For allowing Policy claims as payable on proof of death and title. 
—The PROFESSORSHIP of SANSKRIT is, 2+ For the prospective annual continuance of the present Bonus rate till death, if happening 
before the next Division. 
. For carrying forward against the eventual full mortality a sum proportioned to its 
suspension amongst lives recently selected. 
The force of these special safeguards is shown by their adding £80,000 to the sums 
otherwise held in reserve in the Valuation. 
The detailed Bonus Report will be forwarded on application. 


TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
John P. De Gex, Esq., Q.C. 
Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
William Williams, Esq. 
Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 


the Lord Justice 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—@———_ 


). Heroes of Maritime Discovery, 12mo ......(Gall & Inglis) 30 
WE Raley Tales, illustrated, 410........ (Low) 50 


Adams ( iesenntweaeas ae é 
tional Cyclopedia of Surgery, Vol. IL, 8vo (Maemillan) 31/6 


Andersen 

















Asbarse (J.), rane rrank, 8 DOG, 12M0......-sssccscecce-ceeseesee (Gall & Inglis) 2/0 
Antobioge oy te of the Pyramid Problem, 8vo... oe (Low) 6 6 
Ballard (re Letters of, edited by G. E. Jeans, 18mo ...............(Maemiilan) 16 
Cos B.), Tales out of School, er 8vo “s ; ree (8. 8.0.) 20 
Clarke ay Treatise on Diseases of the Uterns, é SvO ......c0e0e(Churchill) 24 0 
Courty (8 (I) Solomon’s Little People, cr 8vo.........+ dexsisscccasetseen le eee oe 
Crowther A )} French Reader, complete, 16mo P ....(Relfe) 26 
De Rt  aihes translated by H. J. C. Knight, l2muv.... as 20 
Euripices, ader, No. 4, 12mo%...... 16 


aT setorical Re heckaniaasions 
Gill, Histy Gt), Traseaden Hill, 1 vol. OF OVO. ..5 6. 
ae ok for Travellers in Berkshire, new edition, 12mo 


(W. Blackwood) 60 
(J. Murray) 9/0 


Hani “3 j Jiltshire, new edition, 12 J. Murray) 120 
~ for Travellers in Wiltshire, new edition, l2mo (J. Murray) 
Handbook °°" qos of the Thames, cr 8vo0 voee(Maxwell) 16 
a (7 M.) Stories from Robert Browning, 120 ... F (Bell) 46 
Hoiland (ee The Brandreths, 3 vols. er 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 316 


Hope (A. ee ag under a Tropical Sun, er 8vo (W. H. Allen) 40 


Hunt (5. L.), On * y 55 Proverty Act. Sv Waterlow) 16 
), Married Women’s Property Act, 8vo... (Waterlow) 6 
Leonard > of Frank Forester (H. W. Hervert), 1 vol. cr 8vo (Warne) 7.6 
‘(A ) Helen of Troy, cr 8vo ... . ae .... (Beli) 86 
Leas (3.) The Law Relating to Billsof Sale, cr 8vo (Butterworth) 80 
ai ee 1) Diseases of the Eye, 12mo = (Churehill) 10/6 
Heeues (E. C. @), Side Lights of English Society, 1 vol. 8vo,,, .....(Vizetelly) 10 6 
ore ha (A. A.), Synopsis of Classification of Animal Kingdom (Blackwood) 6/0 
Not Worth his Salt, 12mM0 ....0.....ssseseeees esos: esse Teanereessteceeseeree (Ss SO.) 1/6 
Piper (T. W.) Arithmetical Examples, er Svo ......... sssseveecenss ee 3/6 
Pitt nger (W.), Capturing a Locomotive, cr 8vo weeee(W, H. Allen) 6,0 
Pl ait (W. $}), Treatise on Midwifery, new ed., 2 vols. 8vo (Smith & Elder) 28/ 

Prive (E. C.) Valentina, a Sketch, 2 vols.crS8vo .. ....(Chatto & Windus) 21 

pr vergili Maronis JEneidon Liber I., edited by A. D. Walpole...(Macmillan) 1 
Russell (E. H.), Sam and Tim, er 8vo... (S. 8. U) 6 

2 

2 

1 








A ‘ 


Russell (W ), Recollections of a Custom-House Off ‘er, er 8vo ..-...(Maxwell) 


sven Perils Passed, by A. L. O. BE, 12m0....06......seeseeree--.-». (Gall & Inglis) 6 
Shaw (F. L.), Hector, a Story, 12mM0_ ..... adda ciarancntaaaed soo.eseee(Bell) 5,0 
Skinner (W.), Musical Andy, er 8vo ......... sesvevecOe Oe UL) iu 

b 


sa nvestre (E.), Au Coindu Feu, 12mo ............. fe tae cco. scoeeee-( ROLE) 
Spake ag yr ee d Greck Course, 1200 ws... sesseee(Oliver & Boyd) 26 
Symonds (J. A.), Renaissance in Itily, new edition, 8vo ......(Smith & Elid r) 16/0 
Symonds (J. A.), Ren: nee, the Fine Arts, new ed., 8vo... (Smith & Elder) 160 
Till the Goal be Reached, 16mo ; datlodataces (Partridc ) 26 
Tiny Lawn-tenvis Club, 4to enacdesh es Soviasadeatos Sagnenens ; (Dean) 335 









SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OutTsIpE PaGr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 







Page ... £10 10 0| Narrow Column........ imine = 
Half-Page. « 5 5 Of} Half-Column ... . EM O 
Quarter-Page ......... we 212 6] Quarter-Column.. -0 OF 6 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- = Quarte’ly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... tas ie oa ie ween OS Cic Oe Sica OF 23 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, ... 110 6...... OM 3S... 078 
Including postage to India, China, &e. ... Prmeag! 23°. Sd eens O16 8 ccs 08 2 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Cominwnieations upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PusLisuer, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





Bbucation IN GERMANY.—Mr. H. B. COTTERILL, 
M.A., late Assistant Master at Haileybury College, PREPARES about 
SIX PUPILS for En; lish Universities, Army, Law, Business, &e, A Vacincy for 
Septewber.—Address, Nyassa House, Liebig Strasse, Dresden. 











ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 





HINDLEY’S 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS, 
CHINTZES. c. urnpuey ana sons, 


290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 


PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
LIBERTY’S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 

AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. 218, 220, & 230 REGENT ST., W. 


LIBERTY’S LIBERTY'S COLOURS. 
UPHOLS. ERY STUFFS, 
AND NOVEL IDEAS IN 
oS l.c&R’S 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND 


EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
LADIES’ AUTUMN COSTUME 
CHINA SERVICES. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“AN AGREEABLE, RE- 
FRESHING, AND USEFUL 
DRINK.” 
teport of the Medical Office rs, 


German Hospital, Dalston. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


( NE-FOURTH of those suffering from blindness or dimness 


of sight can trace the'r calamity to the use of common spectacles or lenses 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


imperfestiy adapted to the sizht. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, F'S.8., Oculist Op- 
tician, PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles at his residence, 3 Endsleigh 
Gardens, Easton Square, Loudon, diily (Saturdays excepted), ten to foar. Sir 
JULIUS BENEDICT writes :—‘‘I have tried the principal opticians in London 
without success, but your spectacles suit me admirably. The clearness of your 
glasses, as compared with others, is reuly surprising.’”” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, 
late Surgeon-Major, W.E.M., writes :—** I could not have believed it possible that 
my sight could hive been so much improved and relieved at my age, 82. I can 
now read the smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the-right eye.” 
Similar testimonials from Join Lowe, Esq, M.D., J. P. Lynn, Physician to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton Lieut.-Gen. Macmullen, 
srentwood ; the Rev. Mother Abbess, S. Mary’s Abbey, Hendon, and hundreds of 
others. Mr. Laurance’s Pamphlet, ‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,” post 


free. 
PREPARATIONS OF 


MORSON’S 
P E ° | E Highly recommended by thé 
Medical Profession for 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3+, 5s, and 9:; D i G E S TI 0 N 
IN 


Lozenges, 2s 61 and 43 6d; Giobules, 2s, 
3s Gd, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s ¢ 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMIS?¢Ss. 

The popularity Pepsine has acquired a3 almost a specific for chronie dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact thet it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issu-d from time to time ; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, 








HE LONDON HOSPITAL and heres 
MEDIC\L COLLEGE, Mile End, E. 


GRADUATE — and in LADY STUDENTS, &e.—A com- 


HIGH-CLASS JOURNALIST desires employ- 


fortable HOME, on moderate terms, in the 


The SESSION 18823 will commence on Monday, ment as TUTOR or LITERARY ASSISTANT. Good | neighbourhood of the British Museum, aud various 
October 2nd, 1882, when an Introductory Address — testimonials. Salary small.—Write W. V. W., the Ivies, | schools of art, medicine, and muse. ‘Tennis ground. 


will be delivered at the College by JONATHAN Cr ibtree, Sheffield. 
HUT HINSON, Esq., F.R.S., S nior Surge nof the 7 


Limited number. References requirec. Established 
four years —LADY PRINCIPAL, Kussell House, 


Hospital, at 8.30 p.m. ; to be followed by a Conver- ( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON | qavistock Square. 


sazione, to which all past and present Students 
are invited. FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 


(for Ladies), 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. on - 
Incorporated by Royai Charter in 1853. The ny y 

SHIPS, value £60, £40 £30, and £20, will be offered for MICHAEUMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 2nd W ALTH AM 
competition at the end of September to new Students. (for the School on September 25th). Prospectuses of 
Fees for Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas the Hizher Course, of the Four Years’ Cours« ; i 
in one payment, or 100 guineas in three instalments. _ the Scho 1, may be obtained of the Secretary atthe Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Gre 
All resident and other Hospital appointments are Office. Lectures will be given by Canon F 
free. The resident appointments consist of Five Professor Henry Morley, H. G. Seeley, and others. } 1 
House-Physiciinci+s, Five House-Surgeone‘es, and QUEEN’S COLLEGE. — Several Scholarship:, Resident foreign Governe 


HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

and of The Misses CRAWFORD (Danghters of the late 
ut Berkhamsted, 
rrar, Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Good School of Art. 


















One Accoucheurship; Two Dressers, and Two giving Free Education at the College, will be awarded Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 


Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Special | by an Exan 
entries may be made for Medical and Surgical QUEEN’S COLLEGE 





Practice. The London Hospital is now in direct | more of the College Classes, may receive Instruction 





1ination held on September 28th and 29th. | Home comforts.—Highest references given. 





CHOLARSHIP.—The FROBEL 


Students attending one or 


communication by rail and tram with «ll parts of the | in Music from Mr. W. G. Cuains, Fee,6 guineasfor \Y TRAININGSCHOOL of PRIMARY INSTRUC- 


Metropolis. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 18 Lessons. 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA, 38 Gloucester 
J Street, Warwick Square, S.W.—Preparatory 
SCHOOL for BOYS, conducted by Mrs. SULTON. | DAY, September 28th. 


TION.—THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, each covering 


OW E R - STR E ET 7 SC HOOL . for Half Fees for the whole Course (non-resident), will be 


awarded to Candidates between 17 and 25 years of 


GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on THURS- age, at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, to bo held 
Pupils prepared for the FRIDAY, September 29th, 1882, at Miss E LORD'S 


Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. | Senior and Junior Oxford Local Examinations. Fees, KINDERGARTEN, 9 and 10 Norland Place, Notting 


Michaelmas Term begins September 2 Fete ‘ ranges gs 4 See seein osiiiaen: Shheaaia - bse" 

as gins September 27, References 3 guineas and 4} guineas a term.—For Pro:pectus ij], W.—Apply to Miss E. LORD, as above. 

to the Rev. Canon Holland and other parents. Pro- | and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. = wit allrabeaiasol sinew 

Spectuses, &c,, on application as above. —— CT Ur JRNIN = I SSI S f 

IDF = — | WELECT MORNING CLASSES for ; 
s GIRLS (opened in 1876) are held in ASHLKY \ 7HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Portman | PLACE, VICTURIA STREET, $.W.—For nomina- 











EDFORD COLLEGE, London | 





RUPTURES. 


TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 


Square. The SESSION will BEG{N on THURSDAY, | i ’ ie fective inve for the 
‘ : Sit a UGLN 0 sD tion form, and particulars as to the Course of medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
OCTOBER 12th. One Arnott Scholarship will be pg oa Rolly Fees, Referees, &c., address Miss treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
awarded by open competition. CO ndidates to send CARPENTER, Head Mistress, 42 Stockwell Park | often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 


in their names before September 30th. 
F. KENSINGTON, Hon. See. 


Road, S.W. 





OARDING SCHOOL for LADIES, 


x Asse URNE.— 


JAMES DOBLE, an experienced and success- closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 


being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
ps Aes sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
The tev. R. PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 


J Thorn Bank, Manchester Road, Buxton, Derby- | fal Tutor, RECEIVES a FEW BOYS. Practical | during sleep. — A descriptive circular, with testi- 
shire,—The Principal, Miss GEDDES, is assisted by instruction ip Electricity, Magnetism, and Chemistry, monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
a resident Parisienne, and a large staff of good Visit- | 23 well as in all Public-School Subjects. Terms, 105 WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 


ing Masters. 





guineas,—Address, Hartfield House. 


CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London, 
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ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1832-3. 

Preliminary, Intermediate, and Final Kxamina- 
tious for the Degrees of B.A., and B.Sc. will be held 
in the Owens College, in October next, commencing 
on the 4th. 

The Preliminary Examination is open to all persons 
who have matriculated, the other Examinations only 
to those who have studied in a College of the 
University. 

Persons desiring to Matriculate can do so by 
attending at the Registrar’s Office in the Owens 
College, Manchester, between the hours of 11 a.m. 
and 1 p.m., on any day from October 2nd, to October 
7th, inclusive, or on any subsequent Tuesday in 
Gctober. 

Copies of the Statutes and Regulations of the 
University will be forwarded on application. 

A. BENTLEY, Registrar. 
WENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1882-3, 

I. DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND Law. 

II. DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ' ENGINEERING. 

The SESSION will OPEN in these Departments 
on TUESDAY, October 3rd. Students will be 
admitted on and after Wednesday, September 27th. 
Candidates for admission must not be under 14 years 
of aze, and those under 13 will be required to pass an 
Entrance Examination in Englixh, Arithmetic, and 
Elementary Latin, to be held on September 29th. 

III. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

The SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, Octo- 
ber 2nd. Students are reauired, before entering, 
to have passed one of the Preliminary Examinations 
prescribed by the General Medical Cuuncil. 

IV. Evenine CLASSES. 

The SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, 
October 9th. New Stndents will be admitted on 
Wednesday, Thursday, aud Friday, preceding, between 
6 30 and 9 p.m. 

SEVERAL ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS are 
offered for Competition at the beginning of the Session 
in Classics, Greek Testament, Mathematics, English, 
and History; and also a DAUNTESEY MEDICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP, value £100. 

Prospectuses of the several Department? may be 
‘obtained at Mr. CORNISH’S, Piccadilly, and at other 
Booksellers in Manchester, and they will be forwarded 
from the College on applic ition. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, 
Registrar. 
S T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, HYDE-PARK 
CORNER, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE oa 
MONDAY. October 2nd, with au Introductory Addres3 
‘sy Dr. Herbert Watney, at 4 p.m. 

The William Brown £109 and £40 Exhibitions are 
open to all Perpetual Studen‘s. 

The Two Brackenbury Prizes of £30 each, Sir 
Charles Clarke’s Prize, the Thompson Medal, the 
"Treasurer’s, Brodie, Acland, Pollock, Johnson, and 
General-Proficiency Prizes, are open to all Students. 

The appointments of House-Physician and House- 
Surgeon, of which there are four, tenable each for one 
year, are awarded by competition, and no charge is 
made by the Governors of the Hospital for board or 
residence. 

Clerkships and Dressersh'p:, and all the minor 
appointments, are given without extra fees. 

A prospectus of the School and further information 
may be obtaincd by personal applicition, between 
one and three p.m.; or by letter addressed to the Dean, 
at the Hospita!. 


TU IVERSITY COLLEG#, Bristol. 


The NEXT SESSION will begin on OCTOB®R 9th, 
1882. The College supplies for persons of either sex, 
above the ordinary school age, the means of continuing 
their studies in Science, Languages, History, and 
Literature. The CHEMICAL, PHYSICAL, and 
BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES are open daily. It 
is arranged that students in MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERING whostudy during the six winter months at 
the College, can spend the re:t of the year in the 
workshops and offices of various firms in and near 
Bristol. Surveying and field work ocenpy a prominent 
place in the CIVIL ENGINEERING Course during 
the Summer Term. Information with regard to the 
lodging of Students will be given on application. 
Several SCHOLARSHIPS will be competed for early 
in October. For prospectus and further information, 
apply to J.N. LANGLEY, LL.D., 

Registrar and Secretary. 








PREPARATION for ETON, 
d HARROW, and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 
The Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, M_A,, Cambridge 
(Matbematical Honours, and Le Bas University Prize 
Man, 1868), assisted by Resident Classical Tutor, 
Oxford Graduate, PREPARES SIX PUPILS, ages 
10 to 13, for the Public Schools. Large house and 
grounds, healthily situated in central Bucks. Refer- 
ences :—The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor 
Bryce, M.P., Sir John Strachey, Sir Harry Verney, 
Bart., M.P., Rev. Bro:ke Lambert, and others.— 
Addre-s, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFEOT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER'’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, acd in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists, 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
EsTaBLISHED BY RoyaL Cuanrrer, 1845. 

FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
For InNTENDING LAND OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
Lanp AGENTS, SuRvEyORS, COLONISTS, &2. 
The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, and i3 a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
Acres. 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
ComMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Duc‘e, Caairman, 
The Rivht Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
= Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
P 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lcrd Lyttelton. 

For Prozpectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3rp. 
LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, facing the Atlantic. Grounds, five acres. 
Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d’Hote at separate 
Tables, from 6 to 8 p.m. Large Swimming Bath. 
Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water private 
Baths, Douche, Shower, &c.—Address the MANAGER, 


RAsT.B OUR NE. 


THE GRAND HOTEL. 

Stands in its own grounds facing the Sea. Five 
minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close to 
the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors cin be 
boarded, if desired. Terms, 103s 6d per day. Rooms 
only extra. 

Nocharge for attendance. Table d’hoéte, at se-arate 
tables, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m., under the personal 
superintendence of the new Proprietors, 

CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE. 

ATJILLIAM S. BURTON, 

GENERAL FURNISHING TRONMONGER 

and HOUSE FURNISHER, 83 OXFORD STREET, 
W., 2,3, and 4 NEWMAN STREET, &c, 

£ends a CATALOGUE gratis and post paid. It 
contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled 
Stock of General Furnishing Ironmongery, Cabinet 
Furniture, Bedsteads, Bedding, &c., with Lists of 
Prices. 

BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE. 
Bedsteads of best make only. 

Iron Bedsteads, for Servants from 10/6 to 236 

French Bedsteads..........-..e00» soneantan - ys 146 ,, 3150 

Iron & Brass Half-Tester Bedsteads ,, 34/0 ,, 3300 

BEDDING of Guaranteed Quality, made on the 




















Premises. 
AMERICAN WALNUT MACHINE-MADE 
FURNITURE. 


A Large STOCK of CHEAP, USEFUL, and 
SOUND FURNITURE, of the above make, on view, 
at Prices usually charged for ordinary Deal. 
FURNITURE for BED, DINING, and DRAWING 

ROOMS. 
And every Article for complete House Furnishing. 
W. S. BURTON’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 
Highest quality, will wear for 20 years as silver, 






Table Spoons and Forks ......... 503 per dozen. 
Dessert do. do. .......... 22s a 
POR BHOONG 0. .ssctsasseciaesseecsees lis 


CUTLERY WARRANTED. 
Ivory Handles, Rivetted. Finest Steel Blade:. 


3}-in. handles Tables ...... 133 per doz ; Desserts, 10, 
3$-in. handles KA to balance, 205; Be 153. 
4-in. handles - as 263; BA 20s. 
4-in. handles, fine ivory s Oks 5 a 24s. 


CHINA TILED AND DOG GRATES, TILE 
PANELS AND HEARTHS. 
Range, Gas, and Hot-water Work. Estimates free. 
The most extensive assortment of Furnishing Iron- 
mongery, &c,in the Kingdom, arranged in 30 large 

Show Rooms 

OE MTG 53.5 csacugugessnoed savowesenoiuces 23 9d per gall. 

KEROSINE, pure water-white ......... 1s ” 

icles | Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. ~ First Award 

and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 
1881 — 
p % 

FRY’S Pary’sS CARACAS COCOA. 
\ **A most delicious and valuable 
| article.’’—Standard. 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. 

RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 

COCOA F “* Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 

FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
GOOD TEETH. 
Use the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 


wash,— 

SS: IN GAR Big ZA i, a 
K —Th’'s is the only Oriental preparation that 
“agate the pearly whiteness of the Teeth. Carriage 
ree, on receipt of 1s 3d in stamps or postal order.— 
H. SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N, 








———_______ 
UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRAL] A 
LIMITED. ik 
lias i _Established 1837. 
aid- apital .., 
at faa" on we me aro 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors  £3,000,099 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 0 v 
e at ha — hg ray Ag? = fy he nae, 
ranches throughou @ Coloni stralis 
Zealand, and Fiji. tes of Australia, New 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
Colonies. ORS are made ‘o the 
BILLS on the COLONIES are ti 
for collection. ene sent 
DEPOSITS at INTEREST are recej i 
~~ for cog sg js, the present terms toc une 
are 4 per cent. for one year, 44 per cent, 
for two years and upwards. vistas — 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
_1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.¢, 





ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Krypg 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RatLway AccrIpENTs ALOovE 

ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS at Sa, ; 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ Ltasiiity 


AILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds, =” 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, * 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £24),00 
MopErRATE PREMIUMS, ais 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Fiyz Years, 
£1,700,000 . 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, - 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 

AS-URANCE COMPANY, New Bridge 

Strect, London, E.C. Established 1817. Empowered 
by Special Act of Parliament. 

This Company being established on the Mutual 
Principe, all profits belong to the Members. Every 
third year a careful Valuation of the Business is 
made, ani large Bonuses have been declared. The 
Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per 
Cent. on the Premiums paid. It has Policies in Force, 
assuring £3,828,318; it has an Annual Income of 
£151,407 ; it has an Accumulated Fund of £842,522; 
it has Paid in Claims, £1,042,823. 

Prospectuse:, Copi’s of the last Report and Balance 
Sheets, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company ; or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 

The Direc‘ors are prepared to enterta’n Applica. 
tions for Agencies. 

HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
ae claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 

ity. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 

Capital Fully Subscribed... see vee £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... on Kee ne vee 250,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 

Policyholders, exceed oo ete. hike 2 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 

Chief Offices—19 and 29 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 
IRKBECK BAN K= 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with fall particulars, oa 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 3ist, 1280. 
Picea : : ———____—_—_— 
6 oe DGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 

Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthen3 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 64, 63, and 11s. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. _ 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tue Hore 

o¥ DanGer.—Diseaze commonly comes on wit 
slight symptions, which, if neglected, increase m 
severity, and thus become daugerous—a conditicn 
which betrays the grossest remissness—when these 
Pills, taken in accordance with their accompanying 
directions, would not only have checked, but conquered 
the incipient disorder. Patients daily forward 
details of the most remarkable and instructive cases 
in which timely attention to Holloway’s advice has 
undonbtedly saved them from severe illness. These 
Pills act primarily on the digestive organs, which they 
stimulate when slow and imperfect ; and, secondly, 
upon the blood, which is thoroughly purified by —_ 
whence is derived the general tone they impart, an' 
their power of subjugating hypochondriacism, 
dyspepsia, aud nervous complaints. 
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Just pabli 


Ethnographically 


: tctical and 4 
Synchronistica ly Ensor, Offic’er 


EDWARD JOHN 
arranged. yA Université de France. f 
ere Rollers, Varnished, or in Case, with 
ae to hang on wall, or mounted and folded in 
eyelets 
boo 


x form, £2 108. 


‘ ing t } 
In constractine it e of universal history, but at 
at forms hog oe overeat reader some of its chief 
It is intended for those whose time and 


be able easily to obtain correct 
deas of the sequence of events, and the proper position 
1 


: ‘ream of time. é b 
she ptm to the mind clear impressions of 


yet who will here 


—_ 
events re il] serve a similar pury ose to that 
trusts this Cha io in the study of geography, 
— y sion of time is represented in decades 
—_ tories by yertival lines advancing from left to 
ot fo several tints and many kinds of type in black 
right. ¥ e been used, in order to arrest attent on 
and red athe the memory. The Chart begins with 
= ae 1500, and ends with the present year. 


London: EDWARD €ranrorD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
eer tis ion 





sa he Undersigned, and sold by all the 
Pablished by * principal Booksellers. 


IE NORMALKLEIDUNG, 
THE gy nent ppa ee ‘ 
ssor Dr. GUSTAV JAEGER, in Stuttgar' 
By Professor "r'wirtemberg). 

The famous author tells us in this book that we 
must adopt for our garments, as well as for our 
bedding exclusively the materials of wool fibre; 
and pouts it out very conclusively that the use of 
other textile materials, especially those of all vezetable 
fibre, is detrimental to a normal state of health. 

He also gives minute description as to the cut and 
construction of our garments most suitable and 
beneficial to health. Professor Jiger’s system 
has found favour in the highest circles all over 
Germany, and many owe their re.overed health to 
having strictly followed his advice, 

W. KOHLHAMMER, 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, in Stuttgart. 


[HE LONDON, LIBRARY, 12 St. 


James’s Square, 8S.W. 





PresipENT—-LORD HOUGHTON, 
VicE- PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
E.H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
His Grace the ARCHDEACON of DUBLIN, 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modere Literature, in various Languages. 
. Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six, 
Catalogue, New Edition, 1875 (1,062 pp.), price 16s ; 
to Members, 12s. Prospectuses on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


shed, Coloured, size, 16 feet by 29 inches. | 


CHRONOLOGICAL CHART, | 


Price, | 
his Chart, its author did not aim | 


lander. id them from being students of history, | 
rs 


The author has en- | 


ecorded in history, in the study of which he | 


HE 


ADVERTISEMENTS for ins2rtion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by October 6th, and 
BILLS by October 9th. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


fPHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCCXX., will be published on SATURDAY, 

October 14th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 

insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later 

than MONDAY, October the 9th, 

London: Lonemans and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


QUARTERLY 








ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 
\ 276, for OCTOBER. Price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

TxHovueuTs SuacestED BY Mr. Mozutey’s Oxrorp 
REMINISCENCES. By the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Patriotic Poetry. By A. W. Ward. 

A Few Pain Worps on Inpian Finance. By an 
Indian Civilian. 

No Fiction. 

“EpupHaTHa.’ A Visit to the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum at Siena. By F. G. Kerr. 

THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. By Professor J. R. Seeley. 

CARCASSONNE. By Edith Thompson. 

In OcToser. By 8S. K. Phillips. 

MOLTKe’sS CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE EGYPTIANS. 
H. Sutherland-Edwards. 

THOUGHT-READING. By H. M. Masow. 

GEORGE ELIoT’s CHILDREN. By A. Matheson. 

Lonpon Evictions. By P. C. Paul. 

London : MACMILLAN and Co. 


On Sept 29th (One Shilling), No. 274. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


for OCTOBER. With Illustrations by 
GEORGE pu Maurier and W. Sma. 


By 


CONTENTS. 
No New Tune. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 14. 
Philip in a New art. Chap. 15. Mrs, 


Winnington receives a Shock, 

Miss EpGewortu. 

A GLIMPSE OF THE UNITED SraTEs, 

Some SoLrar AND Lunar MytTus, 

VoOLTAIRE IN ENGLAND.—Part I. 

THe KACHYENS. 

A Visit To DFLput. 

Damoc.ies. By the Author of “ For Percival.” (With 
an Illustration.) Chap. 16. A Last Look. Chap. 
17. News of the Rutherfords., 

London : Sm1rH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 
Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 


STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom, and in all the chief Cities of the World. 





AMERICAN 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 


SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 33, 


AMERICAN WALTHAM 


AMERICAN WALTHAM 


WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Stron 
M WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold 


Silver Cases, £3 33, 
ases, £8 8s. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY WW. 


BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
7 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


KINAHAN’S 


LL 


ASK 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


and VERY WHOLESOME. 


| Saas 
| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
| 


WHISKY. The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
Priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
Pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by ail competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B—Genuine ONLY with fac-cimile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it, 


REVIEW. | 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


| Ready, on Friday next, at ail Newsagents, price 


Oce Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


for OCTOBER, 1882. 
1. UNSPOTTED FROM THE WORLD. 
Godfrey. (Continued.) 
2. Mrs. KemBie’s REMINISCENCES. 
3. THE RUDIMENTS OF A ROMANCE, 
4. DREAMS. 
5. PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF LORD STRATFORD 
AND THE CRIMEAN War.—XIII, 
6. A Breaca or DisciPiine. 
7. Hetena Mopseska. (Continuel.) 
8. Tue UGLY May. 
9. Ovip, aN APOLOGIA, 
10. AD MusaMm. 
ll. Rosin, By Mrs. Parr. 


By Mrs. G. W. 


(Continued.) 


SECOND EDITION of RECORDS 
of LATER LIFE. By Fanny Kemeste, 
Author of “ Records of a Girlhood,” &c. 
From “ La Jeunesse de Fanny Kemble.” 
By Mrs. Craven, Author of “ Récit 
d’une Sceur.” 

“In the first place, this book (Fanny Kem- 
ble’s Records) brought back to my mind’s eye 
one of the most remarkable women I have ever 
met. Then it is filled to profusion with 
literary beauties of all kinds.” 





Now ready, at all Booksellers, in 1 vol. crown 
8vo, price 6s. 


SOCIAL EQUALITY. A Study 
ina Missing Science. By W. H. Mattock, 
Author of “Is Life Worth Living?” &c. 

‘Mr. Mallock’s book is one which all ought 
to read who wish to understand something 
of the great theories which are disturbing 
society, and which may one day bring about 
results which will ruin progress in the truest 
acceptation of the word.”—Morning Post. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


ROBIN. By Mrs. Parr, Author 
of “Adam and Eve,” &c. In 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. 


DAISIES AND BUTTERCUPS. 
By Mrs. Rippett, Author of “The 
Mystery in Palace Gardens,” &, In 
3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


FOR OLD SAKE’S SAKE. By 
Hon. Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH, Author of 
“Robin Adair,’ ‘“ Kingsdene,” &c. In 
1 vol. crown 8yo. 


A WESTERN WILDFLOWER. 


By Karuarine Lek. In 3 vols. crown 
Svo. 


AN OCEAN FREE-LANCE. By 


W. Crarke Russett, Author of “The 
Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’” &c. New and 
Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 

7 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 

MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.C., LONDON. Ww. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tre Great Remepy 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 





Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH 


LITERATURE. By Georce SAInTsBvrRy. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


A GRAMMAR of the HOMERIC DIALECT. 


By D. B. Monro, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


Second Kdition, royal 8vo, cloth, price £1 11s 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK of BOTANY, Morphological 


and Physiological. By Junius Sacus, Professor of Botany in the 
University of Wurzburg. Edited, with an Appendix, by SypNry 
H. Vines, M.A., D.Se., F.L.S., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of the ENGLISH LAW of 


CONTRACT, and of AGENCY inits RELATION toCONTRACT. 
By Sir Wittram R. Anson, Bart., D.C.L., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
** An extremely valuable book......It is at once a handbook of reference to the 
practising lawyer and an educational work for him who is studying. It deserves 
high praise, and undoubtedly will be duly appreciated.’’—Scotsman. 


Second Edition (Enlarged), demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of JURISPRUDENCE. 


By Tuomas Erskine Hottann, D.C.L., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law, Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, 
and Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


“The Professor of Internati nal Law has prodaced just that kind of guide to 
jurisprudence which has long been needed both by trained lawyers and by students, 
and has in fact superseded Austin’s treatise.’’—Law Magazine and Review. 

** Supplies just what Austin fails to give...... Will, we fully anticipate, mark an 
era in the study of legal theories.’”’—Observer. 

“ Professor Holland is to be congratulated on having done a piece of work that 
was much called for......The work will for law students’ purposes be a great im- 
provement on Austin. Though considerably less bulky, it is more complete, more 
symmetricu, and more intelligible.’’—Suturday Review. 

*‘ The scientific study of law has made considerable progress in England of late 
years, and the remarkable work before us will probably form a distinct and 
important stage in its advance.’’—-Spectator. 

* Ce livre est une véritable encyclopédie, qui ne peut manquer d’obtenir un grand 
snecés dans le monde scientifique.” —Journal de Droit International Privé. 

**On the whole decidedly the best text-book we have seen on the subject.”’”— 
American Law Review. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
7 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
The SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER.’ 
Now ready, Narrative, Vol. II., in royal 4to, price 30s, cloth. 
I EPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the 
VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER’ during the Years 1873-6, under the 
command of Captain G. S. Nares, R.N., F.R.S., and Captain F. T. Thomson, 
R.N. Prepared under the superintendence of the late Sir C. W. THomson, F.R.S., 
and now of Joun Murray, F.R.S.E., one of the Naturalists of the Expedition. 
*,* This Volume may also be hadin Three separate Parts, XIV., XV., and XVI., 
of the entire Work, as follows :— 
Part XIV., MAGNETICAL and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, price 253. 


Part XV., Appendix A, REPORT on the PRESSURE ERRORS of the 
‘CHALLENGER’ THERMOMETERS, price 2s 6d. 

Part XVI., Appendix B, REPORT on the PETROLOGY of ST, PAUL’S ROOKS, 
price 23 6d. 

Printed for H.M.’s Stationery Office. Published by Order of H.M.’s Government, 
Sold by Lonamans and Co., Joun Murray, MacmILLan and Co., SIMPKIN 
and Co., TRUBNER and Co., BE. STanrorp, J. D. Porrer, and KEGAN Pau and 
Co., London; A. and C. Biack, and Dovatas and Foutts, Ediuburgh; and by A. 
Tuom and Co., and Honges, Ficeis, and Co., Dublin. 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 28 6d each. 
A SES NDING 


for Bf 
Price 2s 6d each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








THIRD EDITION, with New Appendix, Price 7s 64, 
ROMANS: a New Commentary. By Joseph Agar Beet 
‘Sufficient to give him a place in the fr ibli hb 
Es soon ™ i Fe went ena ae Biblical commentators," 
“* By a long way the ab'est exposition of Romans whi 
years.’’—Congregational ist, 24 iain Sppeared for many 
““We are di posed to give it a place in the foremost rank.”—Brit 
**T valne it greatly.’”—DrEAN PEROWNE. ; 
** A masterpiece of exposition.’’—-Dr. Jas. Morison. 


ish Quarterly, 


Londen: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row 





a 


A THIRD EDITION is NOW READY of 
NINE LECTURES on PREACHING. By R. 


M.A., Author of ‘*The Atonement,” &c. Crown 8yo, cluth, 63, *. Dale, 
“A volume of rare richne:s, manliness, and eloquence.”—B) itish Q 
Review. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 


uarterly 





Paternoster Row, 
FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION, 
With Preface and Critical Notes, by Principal Davip Brown, D.D. 
the New Testament Company of Revisers. i » Member of 
In crown 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 


ORIGIN and HISTORY of the NEW TESTAMENT, By 


James Martin, B.A., Translator of ‘ Keil and Delitzsch on the yj 
Prophets,” “* Ebrard’s Gospel History,” &. © Miner 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW LIS? 


In October will be ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
Mr. PERCY FITZGERALD’S NEW and IMPORTANT WORK. 
The ROYAL DUKES and PRINCESSES of the FAMILY of 
GEORGE the THIRD. By Prrcy Fitageranp, Author of “Tae Life of 
George the Fourth,”’ ‘‘ A New History of the English Stage,” &c. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “BERLIN under the NEW EMPIRE,” 
The PERIL of PARIS. By Henry Vizetelly, Author of 


** Berlin under the New Empire.’ In 2 vols. demy 8yo, with 16 Illustrations, 


[On October 7th. 
REMINISCENCES of an OLD BOHEMIAN, 
n 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 


** Full of kindly sentiment, and contains a number of pleasant stories pleasantly 
told, together with an assortment of memories and facts that begin almost with 
the century, and end but with the current year. In reading, one is irresistibly 
reminded of the Bohemianisms of Thackeray. The ‘ Reminiscences’ havea queer, 
polyglot flavour, as of Costizan, and Florac, and the Chevalier Strong......It is as 
varied and as full of ups and downs as can well be imagined, and its story is one 
that may be read with real pleasure.’’—Atheneum. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


On the 26th inst., will be ready at all Libraries, 
Mr. RICHARD DOWLING’S NEW ROMANCE. 
SWEET INISFAII:. By Richard Dowling, Author of 
“The Mystery of Killard,”’ ‘*The Duke’s Sweetheart,” ‘* Sapphire Ring,” 
&e. 3 vols. 
PROPER PRIDE. By a New Writer. 

“An exceedingly clever story......If abounds, moreover, in telling sitnations, 
some of them admirably comic, while others are touching ; and it is thoroughly 
original.’”’—TZimes. 

‘* Geotfrey Saville is the cheeriest of young soldiers. 
fortune of the book.’’—Standard. 


CHUMS: a Tale of the Queen’s Navy. 3 vols. 
FAUSTINE. By Rita, Author of “My Lady Coquette,” 


“ Fragoletta,”’ &e. 3 vols. f ; 
“ Amongst the host of women who write three-volume novels, Rita stands in the 
first rank for power and pathos......A very interesting novel.’’—Society. 


GLADYS: a Frivolous Romance. By “Tramio.” 3 vols. 
WILD ROSE. By John Hill. 3 vols. 


* Clever and original, and has the great merit of never being dull.”’—Morning 
Post. es 
“A very remarkable performance.’’—Scotsman, 


ALLERTON TOWERS. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip), Author of ‘‘ Eyre of Blendon,” “ Society’s Puppets,’’ &e. 3 vols. 
“Mrs, Pender Cudlip’s latest story shows that intimate acquaintance with the 
manners and usages of h gh life whic’: make all her novels such improving, a8 
well as such pleasant reading.’”’—Standard, 


He alone would make the 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Strect, Strand. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE | = 


Bears their Signature, thus— 


LEA and PERRINS. 


SAUCE, 


This day is published, price 21s. 
MNHE LIFEand CORRESPONDENCE 
of Dr. SAMUBL HIBBERT WARE, Author 
of “The Foundations of Manchester,” &2. Edited by 

| Mrs. Hrppert Ware. 
J. E, Cornisu, 33 Piccadilly, Manchester. 


| The VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. : 
| HE OWENS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR, for the Session 1882-1885. Price 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export | 33, by post, 33 8d. 


Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








WITH ANY KIND of STEWED or PRESERVED FRUIT. | 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Manchester: J. E. Corntsu. London: MAcmILiaN 
| and Co. 





| Eten HOTEL DE VILLE, 
_ PARIS.—See the BUILDER (44 ; by post, 43d).— 
View, School and Master’s House, Derby; —, 
Clapham Road; Fountain, St. Jude’s Chareh, — 
| chapel; Sketches at British Museum—Compressed 
Air and Motion—Cairo—Drainage in Frankfort 





I8 THE MOST AGREEABLE OF SEASONABLE DELICACIES, Wives cata sown” 
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TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 

Prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 

fear from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
eceipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate EB » aS 8 ; ae 

of 10s yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, ah eeaceniieaadaays vy ~ oom se as ee steaks 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


= 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

Nearly Two Hundred Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the Past and Present Seasons are 
in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

The Collection comprises MORE THAN ONE MILLION VOLUMES of the Best Works 
of the Best Authors, of every shade of opinion, on all Subjects of general interest published in England 
during the past Forty Years. ; 

Fresh Copies of all Works in general demand are added very freely, and ample Supplies are 
sided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 











prov 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM & UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 





Terms for Book Clubs and Literary Institutions. 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT ONE: TIME OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
And Three Volumes for every additional Guinea; or 


TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF OLDER BOOKS, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


And Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 


4g These Terms are acknowledged to be the Lowest on which it is possible for any Librarian to guarantee a constant succession 
of the Best and Newest Books. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS, 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
The New Epition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains nearly One Thousand Recent Books. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY.—NOTICE. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call to deliver Books at the Residences of Subscribers in every part of London, ona 


plan which has given general satisfaction for many years. 


SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 





*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 281 REGENT STREET, AND 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





MR. BERESFORD-HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


: ; nctelimaiabani 
- ' NOTICE.—The Eighth Edition of “ VICE VERSA, 

Now ready, in 3 vols. crown S8vo. | 
THE BRANDRETHS. 
By the Right Hon. | 
A. J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE, M.P., | . ° ’ 
hd mapnte | 8vo, price 6s, is Now Ready. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers 
oie | 


or a Lesson to Fathers,” by F. ANSTEY, crown 








Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. | . Seen eee ses Nis hae 
D® WATTS on ASTHMA and | 7 London : SMIT H, ELDER, and CO.,15 Waterloo Place. 


ial pp ag Treatise on the only Success- | z ai eo ae 
aware; bene. ie THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


vate.” MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
= —— RRANGEMENTS are made by which Subscribers dwelling in the Country can 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. receive an ample and punctual supply of Books, which are despatched in boxes to all parts of the 


United Kingdom. These boxes ean be returned to the Library once in every week, when a fresh set of 
Bocks is immediately sent in Exchange. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Three Months. Six Months. Twelve Months. 
pe BO Ag |. eee £014 0 ukhigs £1 4 0 isons #2 20 
NINE VOLUMES ............. ahies ace ‘ 116 0 Tabens 3.3 0 


By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 





Centr: “as claps “ee eee! And Three Extra Volumes for Each Additional Guinea per Annum. 
i ay a Ae a Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS of the annual value of Three Guineas and upwards have also the privilege 
Fands of ibs Meine seal Ge cnt ie of using the Reading and Writing Rooms attached to the Library. 7 
SOM. ] , ee ° , iculars forwarde ‘ ee g icatic y. N, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall Full Particulars forwarded post free, on application to the LIBRARIA 


East, 8.W GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[September 23, 1889.” 





CHATTO 


AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKs, 





NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET.” 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 


By WALTER BESANT. Illustrated by Fred Barnard. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


OF MEN; an Impossible Story, 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A FRENCH HEIRESS in HER OWN 
VALENTINA: a Sketch. By Eleanor C. Price. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


r. LOUIS STEVENSON’S NEW “STORIES. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By R. Louis Stevenson. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 
“We must place the ‘New Arabian Nights’ very hizh indeed, almost hors 
concours, among t the fiction of the present day,’ "—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY. | 
FLIP, &c. By Bret Harte. Post 8vo, picture boards, 
28; "cloth, 29 6d. 

“ Her story, told with humour from the bezinning. and ending with the 
deepest pathos, is interesting, amusing, and original ; equal to anything Mr. 
Bret Barte has written.’’—Morning Post, 

,. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. e 
KEPT in the DARK. By Anthony Trollope. With a 


Frontispiece by J. E. Millais, R.A. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
[October 20th. _ 


POPULAR EDITION of McCARTHY’S “ HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES.” em 
A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarthy, 
M.P. A New Ecdition, Revised and rected. In Four Monthly Volumes 

(the First Volume now "veady). Crow J, cloth extra, 6s each. 
“ Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little but approval. 
This is a really good book on a really interesting subject, and words piled on 
words could say no more for it.’’—Saturday Review, 


SCIENCE in SHORT CHAPTERS. By W. Mattieu 
Wiis, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of ‘‘ The Fuel of the Sun,” &. Crown 


8vo, vo, cluth extra, 73 6a. ; 
With a 
_ Plate Frontispivce. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


HOURS with the PLAYERS. By Dutton Cook. 
[Just ready. 





























. ANDREW WILSON’S NEW WORK. 
CHAPTERS on EVOLUTION. A Popular History of the 


Darwinian and Allied Theories of Development. By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., 
F.B.S. Edin., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with nearly 300 Tlastration®, i 6a. 
Short Ye 


SOCIAL LIFE in the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By 
Joun AsHToN, Author of “Chap-Books of the Eighteenth Century,” &c. 
With nearly 100 Llustrations in Fac-s mile. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
28s. [Nearly ready. _ 


GEORGE MAC DONALD’S NEW FAIRY ROMANCE. 
The PRIN CESS and CURDIE. By George Mac Donald, 


LL.D. With 11 Illustrations, small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. [Just ready. 


NEW WORK by COMMANDER CAMERON and CAPTAIN BURTON. 
To the GOLD COAST for GOLD. A Personal Narrative. 


By RICHARD: F. Borron and Verney Lovetr CaMERON. With Frontispiece 
__and Maps, 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. {| Shortly. 


CARLYLE and EMERSON. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS CARLYLE and 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON: 1834 to 1872. Edited by CHartes ELioT 
Norton. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra. [Shortly. 

These letters, extending over a period of nearly forty years, were, by the com- 
mon consent and direction of the illustrious writers, long since placed i in Mr. 

Norton’s hands, with the fullest powers for editing and publication. It is not 

too much to claim that the cor respondence will ‘be found to form the most 

valuable and entertaining work of the kind ever issued. 


ARTEMUS WARD'S LECTURE on the MORMONS. 


_ With 32 Engravings. Editel, with Preface, by Epwarp P. Hrneston. Price 6d. 


NEW WORK by the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. 


AMERICAN HUMORISTS. Including Washington Irving, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Russ:1l Lowell, “Ar temus Waid, Mark Twain, 
and Brct Harte. By the Rev. H. R. Hawris, M.A. C.own 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 

[Shor tly. 


The LADY of the LAKE. ‘By Sir Walter Scott. With 


numerous fine Illustrations. Beautifully bound ina novel style, small! 4to, 16s. 
[ Immediately. 

“The Lady of the Lake ” has been chosen as a subject for illustration, not 
only for its picturesque features, which invite in an uuueual degree the sympa- 
thetic treatment of the artist, but also for the romantic personal irterest which 
the story inspires, and which gives it a close hold on the affections of all 
readers, So thorough is the verisimilitude of the poem, and so sccurate 
are its descriptions of scenery, that the events which it describes are 
accepted as absolute history in the region where the scene is laid; and 
no true Highlander looks with tolerance on any one who ventures to doubt 
their actual occurrence. It bas happened, therefore, that the romantic 
poem in which the genius of Scott has united and harmonised the lezends of 
Loch Katrine and the Trossachs has become the best handbook to the Scottish 
lake-region. It is believed that the present illlustrated edition will be a welcome 
soaveuir to thousands of travellers who have visited that beautiful region. 

In order to secure ag iga 3 as well as freshness of treatment, the publishers 
commissioned Mr. A. V. Anthony, under whose supervision this edition has 
been executed, to visit ihe Scottish Highlands and make sketches on the spot. 
Nearly every scene of the poem was persoually visited and sketched by him, and 
these sketches have afforded the basis of the landscapes o:fered in this book. 
These land:capes, for obvious reasons, depict the scenery a3 it is at the present 
time ; while the costumes, weapons, and other accessories of the figure-pieces are 
of the period of the action of the poem, being carefully studied from contempo- 
rary pictures and deseri pti ons, or from later anthorit ititive works, 























inna 
NOVEL thor Le BOOK. 
BIRTHDAY FLOWERS, their anging and Lond L 
By W. J. Gorpon. Illustrated in Colours Language VroLa Boveuton. fame 
—— Reynal ig eee i? 
is sumptuous and elegant Birthday Book is the firat in 
treasures have been laid under voally"eltealtve contribution. “aes 
duced at immense cost, and in it we have one of the most accurate anf 
masterpieces of chromo-lithography yet issued from the press. Within 
four fully coloured pages, each lithographed in fourteen Printings, we 
noble series of lovely bouquets, depicting in all their wealth of grace ' 
the most famous of our field and garden jewels. As a different flo flo 
for every day in the year, there are no fewer thau three hundred ads 
separate se'ections. As a book of Birthday and Family Records, it is 
The addition of the scientific uames to the minutely accurate delineations of 
renders its pages invaluable to the botanist, and to every lover of leaf ani 
UNIFORM WITH “BALLADS of LIFE, LOVE, and HUMOUR” 
The HEBRIDISLES. Wanderings in the Land of Lorne and 
the Outer Hebrides. By R. Bucuanan. Cr. 8v0, cloth extra, 63. [Im 


STORIES from the STATE PAPERS. By Alex. 


Ewap. With an Autotype Fac-simile. New and Chea Bai crown 
8vo, cloth at ae sii bps) 














REE NEW WORKS by Mr. PROCTOR, 
SATURN and. its SYSTEM. By Richard 
a ae Revised Edition. With 13 Steel Plates. 

is 6d. 


A, 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
[Just ready, 

The GREAT PYRAMID: its Plan and P . By Richard 


A. Proctor. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. [Shortly, 


MYSTERIES of TIME and SPACE. By Richard, 


___Procror. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. {In oreperan® 


"NEW HUMOROUS WORK ey MARK TWAIN, O UNIFORM WITH 
MISSISSIPPI SKETCHES. By Mark Twain. With about 


300 Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6.1. (Shortly, 


NEW VOLUMES of the “« WANDERER’S LIBRARY, * 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d each. 
CAMP NOTES: Stories of Sport and Adventure * Asia, 


Africa, and America, By FREDERICK BOYLE, pi 
SAVAGE LIFE. By Frederick Boyle. 
TUNIS: the Land and the People. By the Chevalier de 


Hesse-WartecG. With about 3) fine Illustrations. [Imm diately, 


NEW VOLUMES of “The MAYFAIR LIBRARY.” 
8yo, ¢ i 
THEATRICAL ANECDO TES. "iy Je y Jacob Larwood, Aut Author 


of ‘‘ Clerical Anecdotes,” “‘ History of Signboards,’ 
WITCH STORIES. By E. Lynn Linton. por 
In MAREMMA. By Ouida. New and Cheaper Edition, 


crown 8vo, cloth extra, 23. Shortly. 


NEW VOLUMES of ‘The PICCADILLY NOVELS. - 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 
A GRAPE from a THORN. By James Payn. Illustrated by hei 9 
Shortly. 
FRAU FROHMANN. By Anthony Trollope. With Frontispiece 0 Sk 


The COMET of aSEASON. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. [Reed 
The BRIDE’S PASS. By Sarah Tytler. With a Frontispiece by G. C. tara, 


Y. 
JOSEPH’S COAT. By D. Christie Murray. Illustrated by Fred. Barnard. [ Roady. 
CAVALRY — By J.S. Winter. Ready, 
GUD and the MAN. By Robert Buchanan. Dlustrated by F. Barnard. [ Ready. 
The FLOWER of the FOREST. By Charles Gibbon. (Ready. 
FOR CASH ONL By James Payn. ES 




















PRINCE SARONID’ 8 WIFE. By Julian Hawthorn Shortly. 
The PRINCE of WALES’S GARDEN PARTY. By “Mrs. J.H. Riddeil. [Srorth 
COALS of _— By D. Christie Murray. Illustrated by G. L. Seymour an cD. 


T. Whit [Skortly. 
AHEART’S 3 PROBLEM. By Charles Gibbon. ___ (Ready. 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. New Collected | Edition. 
Uniform in style, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 33 6d each. 

PEG bag! tale at Illustrated by | The pd pe pet of a THIEF: 
S. L. Fildes, A.R. ACK of all TRADES ; and JAMES 

CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. Illustrated | LAMB ET. Illustrated by Matt 
by William Small 

ITIS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. | FOUL Puiy. Illustrated by George 
Illustrated by G. J. Pinwell. | Du Mau 

The oe of TRUE LOVE NEVER | PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. 

DID RUN SMOOTH. Illustrated | Illustrated by Robert Barzes. 
by Helen Paterson. TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. LIllas 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. | trated z, Edward Hughes and A. 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. . Coo) 

The DOUBLE MARRIAGE. Illustrated | The WANDERING HEIR. Iilustrated 
by Sir John Gilbert, BR.A., and | ve ——s Paterson, S. L. Fildes, 
Charles Keene. ., Charles Green, and Henry 

The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. | 
Illustrated by Charles Keene. | 

HARD — Tlustrated by F, W. 

A WOMAN-HATER. 


GRI FFI TH GAUNT. Illustrated by S. Thomas Couldery. 
L. Fildes, A.R.A., and William | READEANA. With 2 Portrait of 
Small. Charles Reade. [Immediately. 


*,* Also a Popular Edition of all ba hap a five, in post 8vo, illustrated boards, 





A.R 
Woods: A.R, 
A SIMPL BTON. “Illustrated by Kate 


Craufurd. 
Illustrated by 





“NEW EDIT 10N of LANE’S * ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 
The THOUSAND and ONE NIGHTS: : commonly called 


in England ‘‘The Arabian Night’s Entertainments.” A New Translation 
from the Arabic, with Copious Notes by Epwarp WiiiiAM Lane, Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on Wood, from Original Designs by William 
Hi: irvey. A New Edition, fr m a Copy annotated by the Translator, Edited 
by his Ne phe w, Epwarp LEY PooLe. Witha Preface by STANLEY LANE- 
PooLe. 3 vols. dem y Svo, cluth extra, 73 Gleach. {Just ready. 










BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. ‘With Stories by Walter r Besant, 
JULIAN HawtTHornk, F. W. Rosryson, Dutron Cook, Justin H. McCartTHy, 
J. ARBUTHNOT WILEON, Henry W. Lucy, JAMES Pary, and thon Demy 
8vo, with Illustrations, is, In November. 


The GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL. Containing ‘Two Com- 
plete Novels by R. E. FRANCILLON and the Author of ‘Miss Molly.” Demy 
8vo, Illuminated Cover, 1s, {In November. 





CHATTO and WINDUS 


Piccadilly, W. 


——— 
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Lonpon: Printed by Joun Campprxt, of No, 1 Wellington Strect, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Strand; and Published by him at the “Srnctator ” Offic e, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 23rd, 1882. 








